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TIGRE ISLAND, BAY OF FONSECA, 

The fine engraving below is from a drawing 
made expressly for us on the spot, and delineates 
accurately Tigre Island, in the Bay of Fonseca, 
Honduras, the destined port of the Pacific mail- 
steamships connecting with the railway. The 
water-view in the foreground of the picture is 
enlivened by a steamship under steam and can- 
vass, and by other characteristic craft, while the 
bold eminence that rises against the sky is a 
striking and peculiar object in the landscape. 
The Bay of Fonseca is more than fifty miles 
long by thirty at its greatest breadth. It owes 
its origin to volcanic causes. The three States 
of San Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua touch 
upon this bay. Honduras has the free port of 
Amapala on the island of Tigre, which occupies 
acommanding position nearly in the centre of 
the bay, which is sometimes called also Golfo de 
Amapala, or Conchagua. The other islands in 
the bay belonging to Honduras are Sacate 
Grande, Guegensi and Esposescion. Punta 
Sacate, Martin Perez, Conchaguita and Mian- 
guera belong to Sun Salvador. There are other 
islands in the bay, but these are the principal. 
The island delineated in our engraving is about 
twenty miles in circumference, of conical form, 
and rising to the height of 2500 feet. The slope 
descending to the water is fertile and productive. 
On the south and east rugged ridges of lava re- 
sist the fury of the waves, but on the northeast 
there are many beautiful coves or sinall bays 
with smooth sand-beaches. In the port of 


Amapala, which faces one of these playas or 
cove , the water permits vessels of the heaviest 
tonnage to lie close inshore. When Sir Francis 
Drake made this his principal depot, there were 
several Indian settlements on the island, but the 
ferocity of the pirates, and the scarcely less 
piratical followers of Drake drove the Indians 
from their homes. In 1828 some enterprising 
merchants established the free port of Amapala 
which has rapidly increased in population, and 
bids fair to become the most important port in 
the Pacific between San Francisco and Valpara- 
iso. The rapidity with which it has developed 
itself is truly remarkable. Not only does it now 
contain several large mercantile establishments, 
stores and warehouses, but many of the private 
dwellings are neat and well-built. The accessi- 
bility of the markets of three States, and the 
depth of water and security of the bay are ele- 
ments of prosperity which will work out for it a 


- brilliant future. Hon. E. G. Squier has given us 


the best description of this island and the bay in 
which it is situated that has yet been published. 
He says :—“‘A direct trade is carried on between 
Amapala and Bremen, Liverpool, Marseilles, 
Genoa, New York and Valparaiso. No data 
exist for determining its extent or value. The 
exports are indigo, hides, tobacco, bullion, silver 
and copper ores, and Brazil wood, together with 
maize to ports on the coast. The cultivation of 
sugar has been introduced on the mainland, with 
a view of supplying the California market. Ly- 
ing in front of the port of Amalapa, to the 


Bi 


northwest of the island of Tigre, is the island 
of Esposescion. It is high, with a huge ‘playa’ 
(cove) on its southern side, but is deficient in 
water. This, however, might be supplied to 
every necessary extent by wells of the requisite 
capacity. The same remarks hold good in re- 
spect to the considerable island of Punta Sacate. 
The little island of Martin Perez is comparative- 
ly low and level, and has a rich, productive soil. 
It retains its verdure during most of the year, 
and is green when the other islands are sere and 
yellow from drought. The remaining islands, of 
which there are many, may be described as vol- 
canic domes, supporting only enough soil to 
nourish the grasses which disguise the rough and 
blistered rocks of which they are composed. 
The bay abounds in fish, and its shores swarm 
with every variety of water-fowl,—cranes, herons 
pelicans, ibises, spoonbills, ducks, curlews, dart- 
ers, etc., etc. Large beds of oysters are found 
in the shallow waters in the dependent bays of 
La Union and Chismuyo. Their quantity seems 
to be inexhaustible. Huge piles of their shells 
are scattered along the shores of the islands and 
mainland, showing how extensively they were 
used by the aborigines. They are about the size 
of the ordinary oysters found around New York, 
and of excellent flavor. Crabs and cray fish are 
also abundant. The whole region around this 
bay is eminently productive, and capable of fur- 
nishing supplies of every kind to every desirable 
extent The lands on the banks of the Cholu- 


teca, Nacaome and Goascoran are of the highest 


fertility and adapted to the production of every 
tropical commodity. The savannahs back of 
these comparatively low grounds are peculiarly 
fitted for grazing, while wheat, potatoes, and 
other products of the temperate zone may be cul- 
tivated on the slopes of the mountains and the 
plateaus of the interior. Wood of value for 
purposes of export or for the construction of 
dwellings and ships, including pines, exist in ex- 
haustless quantities on the very slopes of the 
bay or may be rafted down the rivers from the 
interior. The rivers also afford facilities for 
navigation by small boats for considerable dis- 
tances inland, to points near the metal-bearing 
spurs or outlines of the Cordilleras. The silver 
and yold mining district of Tabanco, in the de- 
partment of San Miguel (San Salvador), the 
silver mines of Aramacina and San Martyn, and 
the famous mine of Corpus, all lie within from 
ten to twenty miles of this bay. Limestone is 
found in large beds on the navigable waters of 
the estero of Cubulero, and a fine rose-colored 
sandstone abounds in the vicinity of Nacaome, 
on the banks of the river of the same name. 
As affording admirable ports, abundant means 
for shipbuilding and repairs, with supplies of 
every kind, not less than for its value in respect 
to local and existing commerce with San Salva- 
dor, Honduras and Nicaragua, the Bay of Fon- 
seca has a singular value and commercial impor- 
tance.” This is a glowing description, but sub- 
sequent surveys have fully established the truth 
of all that Mr. Squier advances in his account. 
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CAPTAIN COURTENAY: 


A CRUISE IN THE MOLUCCAS. 


BY J. L. WILLIAMS. 


Wuo that has been fortunate enough to enter- 
tain among his reminiscences of bygone pleas- 
ures the memorabjlia of a cruise in the Elysian 
latitudes of the Australasian Spice Islands—the 
Moluccas, or the smiling and island-gemmed 
seas of Celebes and Mindoro ; who, I ask, that 
has obtained this enviable experience, can ever 
forget the attractive beauties of this paradise of 
mariners? The fabled delights of Fairy-land 
seem to be here reduced to practical reality, and 
the gorgeous scenery of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
or the experiences of the veracious circumnavi- 
gator Sinbad, could scarcely astonish the mind 
familiar with the scenes of these “ Isles of Par- 
adise.” Milton’s spicy gales of “Araby the 
Blest,” are here no myth, and when under the 
lee of the rich spice gardens of Amboyna, Banda, 
or Gilolo (the very names musically suggestive 
of oriental voluptuousness), we can easily fancy 
that 

* Pleased with the grateful smell. Old Ocean smiles.” 

Old Commodore Anson’s description of what 
the island of Tinian, in the Ladrones, was in his 
day (though it is sadly changed now), will give 
a sort of rudimentary idea of the Moluccas and 
Philippines, just as a description of Tempe or 
Arcadia will enable us to form a conception of 
Eden. 

On a glorious afternoon in May, 18—, the 
good ship “Morpheus,” an opium clipper of seven 
hundred tons, well manned, found and fur- 
nished, was lazily rolling over the blue waters of 
the sunny sea otf Mindoro. Far to the westward 
an irregular line of misty blue horizon indicated 
where the long and mountainous island of Pal- 
awan lay, and from the maintop could be seen 
the peninsula of Salonda, stretching far out from 
Palawan on the port-bow. The weather had 
been for some days intensely hot, and the winds 
light and bafiling, being about the change of the 
monsoon ; but this afternoon we were favored 
with a cool and pleasaut breeze from the south- 
west veering to south, and J, Frank Fathom, 
Esq., seated myself comfortably on the hammock 
nettings, with my back against the quarter-boat’s 
davit, seriously premeditating an unbridged 
“kieff,” and a particularly exquisite Manilla 
cheroot. Captain Courtenay, our commander, 
was sole owner of the Morpheus. He had seen 
service in the navy, had made a large fortune in 
the opium trade, and had the Morpheus built for 
him, fitted up as neat as a yacht, with a pretty 
little armament of ten carronades and one long 
swivel gun on the forecastle. He cruised about 
in these latitudes for the mere love of adventure, 
and the influence of old habits, occasionally run- 
ning into the Moluccas for a cargo of spices, 
sapan-wood, etc., or to the Bay of Bengal for 
opium, to vary the monotony of sea life. He 
was a noble fellow—gentlemanly and kind- 
hearted, with a shade of quiet melancholy in his 
nature, which disposed him to taciturnity, brave 
as a lion, handsome, powe:ful in frame, and ac- 
tive as a panther. His crew loved him, for he 
was kind and indulgent to them, and thirty finer 
seamen never trod a plank. Our discipline was 
perfect, and we were all like brothers on board 
the Morpheus. 

While I was thus tranquilly enjoying my 
cigar, the venerable old quartermaster of the 
watch touched me on the shoulder to attract my 
attention. ‘“ That’s her, sir,” said he, pointing, 
as he spoke, to a vessel just visible in the hori- 
zon. “ That’s the hooker that the skipper has 
been trying to overhaul since we left Mindanao.” 
The speaker was a hardy, weatherbeaten old tar, 
hailing from Cape Cod. Captain Courtenay 
had picked him up from a wreck in the Straits of 
Sunda ten years previously ; he was the sole 
survivor of the crew, the others having been mur- 
dered by the Malay pirates, who plundered and 
set fire to the ship. Bob stowed himself in an 
empty cask and was not found by the Malays. 
Captain Courtenay found him the next day 
astride of a plank on which he had paddled away 
from the burning ship, miraculously escaping the 
numerous sharks which infest those seas. Our 
captain was not slow to appreciate the fidelity, 
valor, seamanship, and long experience of the 
gallant old mariner; a strong attachmcnt grew 
between them, and although occupying the hum- 
ble birth of a quartermaster (for he was no navi- 


gator), Bob was the particular favorite, confidant, 
and often adviser of Captain Courtenay. Hav- 
ing lost an eye by a splinter on board the “ Con- 
stitution,” in the engagement with the ‘“ Guer 
riere,” our classical skipper christened him 
“oratius Cocles ;” but “ Cocles,” according to 
all sound maritime grammar, is isomeric with 
Cockles, and Bob is more nautical, conventional, 
and convenient than Horatius, and so, in brief, 
the sturdy old scaman was dubbid Bob Cockles 
by all hands. 

“Do you think so, Bob?” said I, fetching as 
deep a sigh of regret for the rade interruption of 
my (see Parkyn’s ‘Abyssinia’’). “ Help 
me up” (one feels frighifully lazy in these lati- 
tudes), “and give me the glass.” Bob was 
right. OW the entrance cf the deep bay of 
Salonda, and just appearing from behind the 
cape as we slowly forged ahead, I cou'd make 
out the same polacca-rigged barque that we had 
fullowed from Luan Bay in Mindanao, and 
which we had lost sight of some days since. 
Speculation had been rife among us for a time 
as to the cause of our pursuit of this barque, and 
of her flight ; no one knew anything about it ex- 
cept the captain and Bob Cockles, and I, Frank 
Fathom, Esq., Captain Courtenay’s first lieuten- 
ant and qgvondam chum at college, was, if I must 
confess it, too lazy to ask him. 

“That’s the barque,” cried T, as soon as Thad 
satisfied myself of the fact; “jump down, Bob, 
and call the captain.” 

“T see her,” said the sonorous, manly voice of 
Captain Edward Courtenay himself, behind me. 
“ Square the yards, Mr. Fathom, if you please, 
and—” the captain finished the sentence by 
pointing to the chase. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Forward there! square the yards, set lower 
studding-sails, and haul down the jib. Bob, 
keep her away a couple of points.” 

“ Av, ay, sir.” 

After the bustle of the necessary mar ceuvres 
had subsided, Captain Courtenay seated himself 
on the hammock nettings and motioned me to 
a seat beside him. 

“Frank,” said he, “we have now been ship- 
mates for more than two years, and I have never 
yet told youa story.” I nodded assent. “I'll 
tell you one now,” he added with unusual vivac- 
ity. “ You would like to know why I left the 
ship so long in your charge in Amboyna, when 
you sailed to Ceram without me; how I received 
the injury which laid me in the sick list there in 
Luan Bay; what I want with that crocodile’s 
skeleton that Bob has anatomized, and why I 
am pursuing that barque.” I nodded again, 
and he continued. “The breeze is very light, 
and I see that the chase is becalmed under the 
land there; we shall not probably come up with 
her before night, and as you are just indolent 
enough to make a good patient listener, if you 
will promise me not to go to sleep until I have 
done, I will satisty your curiosity. When we 
visited Lindores Bay in Amboyna, three months 
since, in my rambles about the country, I pene- 
trated some distance into the interior by the 
banks of the Ayondo River, and found a beauti- 
ful plantation owned by a wealthy Spanish exile, 
Don Carlos d’Alvarez, who had 

* One fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved passing well.’ 

“Ha! I thought that would waken you, 
Frank, now do keep your eyes open. His plan- 
tation and villa he had called, after some place 
in Spain, Aguascalientes. It was on the river’s 
side, and embosomed in as dense and wild a 
tropical forest as ever yousaw. While ramblirg 
listlessly through the thick woods by the margin 
of the stream, picking carelessly the fragrant 
clove buds that perfumed the air around, I, was 
astonished at seeing, within six feet of me, as I 
stepped aside to pass round a gigantic dryo- 
balanops or camphor tree, which stood in my 
path, the most beautiful girl that I ever saw; 
and yet my astonishment at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a young lady of superior grace and 
beauty, and elegant presence, in this wilderness, 
was not equa! to my horror at the sight of anoth- 
er actor in the scene, of whose presence, as well 
as of mine, she was totally unconscious. 

“She was standing under the shade of the 
camphor tree, looking at some beautiful scarlet 
flamingoes that were quietly feeding on the 
further shore of the stream, and her attention was 
so engrossed by those rare and magnificent birds 
that she had not perceived my approach, while, 
right over her head, depending from a branch of 
the camphor tree, hung the lithe, slimy body of 
a deadly “ hotoya,” a snake of the most venom- 


ous description. I had seen them in Celebes, 
where their bite is considered to be more rapidly 
and certainly fatal than even that of the cobra- 
di-capella. There he hung, Frank, swaying his 
speckled body to and fro in easy curves, raising 
and lowering his hideous flat head as he played 
with his forked tongue among the luxuriant 
tresses of her dark glessy hair. One motion, 
even the slightest, and the fangs of the horrid 
reptile would be buried in her throat, and its 
deadly venom coursing through her life*blood, 
for the kotoya, unlike its sluggish congeners 
among venomous serpents, strikes as quick as 
lightning when irritated. There was no time for 
reflection, for though the animal 
evinced no present signs of anger, a breath, a 
gesture, a cough, might provoke the venomed 
stroke. I raised my rifle and fired, and with a 
shriek the lady fell. Springing to her assistance, 
I was endeavoring to restore her to conscious- 
ness, when I was surrounded by a number of 
the Coolies and Malays employed on the plan- 
tation, who were alarmed at vie report and her 
cry. Sending one of them to the stream for some 
water, I sprinkled it plentifally upon her, when 
with a deep sigh she opened such a pair of heay- 
erly eyes; ay, you may laugh, Mr. Frank, but 
if 1am not a false prophet, you will, ere you are 
many days older, be brought penitently upon 


therefore, 


your marrow bones hy the power of these same 
optics of which I speak, and,” continued the 
captain, looking anxiously towards the chase, 
which we were perceptibly overhauling, “ Mr. 
Francis Fathom, I speak advisedly.”” I coughed 
gently, and with a glance of mild reproach at 
me, he went on. 

“Nay, Frank, I need not be ashamed to con- 
fess, that then, for the first time in my life, I ex- 
perienced the humiliation of a total and irreme- 
diable defeat ; I struck my flag at the first broad- 
side, and gave up the ship. ‘Those eyes, which 
you sneer at, were the most. magnificent ones I 
ever saw—large, lustrous, earnest and expres- 
sive—I felt as though I could have gazed into 
them forever, when my ideas were suddenly re- 
called by a voice close behind me, asking me in 
a calm and collected tone, ‘ What is the matter ?’ 

“ The speaker used the Spanish language, and 
his clear, sharp, distinct utterance aud penctrat- 
ing voice arrested my attention. I looked round 
and saw, standing behind me, a noble looking 
old gentleman of remarkable and venerable 
aspect. He was, perhaps, sixty years of age, 
and his thick, grizzled hair, in which the 
time-bleached silver strongly predominated over 
the streaks of raven black that yet withstood 
the effects of age and the influence of waning 
years, overhung his broad forehead and temples 
in dense profusion; his eyes, rather small, black 
and piercing, were set deeply beneath projecting 
brows, and absolutely glittered with concentrated 
nervous, restless energy. His face was thin and 
sallow, lips sharply defined and compressed, 
evincing determination of purpose, and a will be- 
fore whose iron force all obstacles must bend. A 
short pointed beard covered his square, prom- 
inent chin, and he wore a light poncho, of the 
finest wool of Thibet, richly embroidered, thrown 
loosely over his still powerful frame. 

“ The butts of a pair of silver mounted pistols, 
and the handle of a dirk, richly jewelled, pro- 
jected from a crimson sash worn round his waist. 
Looking round with a quick, observant glance, 
he saw the reptile writhing upon the ground in 
the agonies of death, the discharged rifle, his 
daughter (for he was Don Carlos d’ Alvarez him- 
self) prostrate upon the earth in a swoon, and 
me leaning over her, sprinkling her face and 
chafing her hands ; he comprehended it all in a 
second, and springing to her side he cried : 

“*Tsabella, darling, are you hurt? Is she 
hurt, sir? Is she bitten?’ and he shudderingly 
glanced at the snake. 

“Neither, senor.’ 

“<The virgin be praised,’ ejaculated the old 
man fervently, and with an emphasis that showed 
how fully he was alive to the fearful danger his 
daughter had just escaped. ‘Come, sir,’ he 
continued, ‘ you must not refuse our hospitality.’ 

“TI bowed my acknowledgements, and the 
young lady, now somewhat recovered, with our 
assistance reached the house, which was at no 
great distance, though concealed from our view 
by the trees. 

“I must now condense the narrative a littl, 
Frank, and inform you that I enjoyed the don’s 
hospitality for a fortnight or so, without anything 
remarkable occurring ; you will recollect, it was 
at that time I sent you with the ship to Ceram, 
drafting Bob Cockles ashore for land service with 


me, in case I should get into a scrape, knowing 
as I do, that his sensible old head, brave heart 
and ready hand, would be of invaluable assistance 
to get me out of it, as he has often proved 
before.” 

Captain Courtenay spoke carnestly, and the 
gallant old tar who stood near enough to hear the 
captain’s remark, looked down with conscious, 
honest pride at the little constellation of stars 
and stripes, the miniature flag of his darling 
country, which the worthy veteran had with his 
own hands embroidered on the broad collar and 
bosom of his frock ; for Bob used to say he had 
fought and blcd in defence of the stars and stripes, 
and would never sail under any other colors, 
The captain went ou as follows : 

“T of course fell in love with T’onna Isabella, 
and she, as in duty bound, according to the rules 
of romance and all established precedents in such 
cases, reciprocated. I should not jest on this 
matter, perhaps, or speak flippeutly. I found 
her all that my anticipations and her appearance 
promised—simple-minded, truthful, most ami- 
able, affectionate and confiding. Her father 
loved, in fact, idolized her, for she was his only 
child, and he was a widower ; every wish of hers 
was to him as law, but—ah, Frank, but for that 
but, I would not have this story to tell you—Don 
Carlos d’Alvarez wes an old Castilian noble- 
man; the best blood of Spain flowed in his 
veins, and although an exile, his spirit was as 
high, and his stern, aristocratic will as uncon- 
querable, as though he still trod the halls of 
Aranjuez, with the high privilege of standing 
bonneted in the presence of royalty itself—his 
daughter should never wed with any of alineage 
inferior to his own. This tenct he considered as 
sacred and infallible as any dogma of his relig- 
ious faith; and here was another obstacle, for I 
was a heretic. 

“ Nevertheless, we loved cach other dearly in 

* despite of difficulties, and with a secrecy that was 
easy to preserve, for the proud old man was of 
too noble a spirit to be suspicious, and besides, 
never dreamt that his daughter could think other- 
wise than he did himself on the subject of birth, 
lineage, and such nonsense. It was well for me 
that it was so, for fifteen years of adventurous 
and almost lawless life among the islands, oc- 
casional encounters with the Sooloo pirates, the 
exercise of arbitrary authority among his de- 
pendents, both by land and sea, on board his ves- 
sels and on his plantations, all these had insensi- 
bly made the fierce old man a perfect despot, and 
I verily believe he would have shot me down 
like a wolf, if he thought I attempted to inspire 
in his daughter’s bosom any stronger sentiment 
than that of gratitude for an accidental service 
rendered. 

“ After about a fortnight had passed in this 
manner, I was struck down with a violent fever; 
every care and attention that my case demanded 
was freely bestowed, and after the crisis Was 
past, returning consciousness enabled me to re- 
alize the happiness of being sick, to be nursed 
and attended with affectionate solicitude by the 
best, sweetest, dearest girl in the Moluccas. 
When convalescent, though still feeble, one un- 
lucky day found us seated on a lounge in the 
verandah,in close proximity. The old gentleman, 
as we supposed, was enjoying his ‘siesta’ in his 
hammock in the garden; the occasion was 
auspicious—ardent avowal, earnest appeal and 
special pleading, blushes, tears, whispered con- 
fessions, a kiss, a long rapturous embrace, in 
which 

* Heart met heart in ecstacy of bliss,’ 
rapidly and unpremeditatedly succeeded each 
other. 

“From this happiness I was suddenly recalled 
by asight most unwelcome. Right before me 
stood Don Carlos d’Alvarez, his fuce deadly 
pale, the thin lips compressed closer than ever, 
while those piercing eyes scintillatefl like living 
fire from under his contracted brows. His hand, 
involuntarily, as it were, with a trembling, con- 
vulsive motion, sought the pistols which he 
always carried in Sis sash. I could not help 
comparing him, under the circumstances, to old 
Lambro, in Don Juan; but a second glance at 
the dilated nostrils and corrugated brow of the 
implacable old aristocrat, and his pallid face, 
convulsed with ill suppressed fury, and I was in- 
clined to allow that the Greek pirate had rather 
the advantage in the comparison. 

“ Isabella shrieked and swooned. I expected 
nothing but the contents of the old man’s pistol, 
but his chivalry at length prevailed over the 
suggestions of his rage—he would not kill a de- 
fenceless sick man, and moreover, a guest. He 
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placed his pistol, and taking up the insensible 
Isabella gently in his arms, he sreeringly said, 
‘Iam truly rejoiced to find you improving so 
rapidly, senor ; such strong emotions as those 
you indulge in, however, are very dangerous toa 
man in your condition, and as a friend, I warn 
you that they may produce consequences that 
might prove fatal.’ 

“ With a meaning emphasis on these words, 
anda scowl worthy of Rugantino, the old man 
departed through the door by which he had ap- 
proached. I attempted to rise and follow him, 
but the excitement of the scene was too much for 
my enfeebled condition, and I fell prostrate on 
the floor. 

“When I recovered from the relapse into 
which this event threw me, I found myselfin bed, 
and Bob playing the part of nurse, and well and 
tenderly he did it too. As soon as I was well 
enough to hear information, he told me that Don 
Carlos had gone to the Philippines with his 
daughter and his whole household, having sold 
the plantation. By diligent inquiry I found 
that he had for some time contemplated this 
step, as the climate of the Philippines agreed with 
him better than that of Amboyna, and I also had 
found out from Isabella’s conversation, that he 
had a large plantation in Mindanao. Thither, 
then, I concluded he had gone. He had not for- 
gotten his obligations to me, however, having 
left a letter fur me, in which he favored me with 
ahomily on the sin of my ingratitude for his 
hospitable kindness, a dissertation on the anti- 
quity of his family, their dignity and nobility, 
and a promise, that if I felt disposed to pay him 
a visit at any future time, that he would receive 
me as he would a wild beast, and shoot me with- 
out mercy. A few promiscuous compliments, 
with reference to the presumption of beggarly 
adventurers, heretical English dogs, ete., to- 
gether with a gratuitouz eulogy on his own for- 
bearance and clemency, closed the interesting 
correspondence. 

“As soon as I was sufficiently recuperated, 
Bob succeeded in obtaining, at a cheap rate, a 
good-sized kora kora, or native boat, and with a 
supply of necessaries, and two Malays whom I 
hired for the trip, we started to cross the Sea of 
Celebes to Luan Bay in Mindanao, whither I 
suspected he had gone. Entering that beautiful 
bay in the night, we dismissed our Malays with 
their little craft, to return to Lindores with a let- 
ter for you, and Bob and I, committing our for- 
tunes, with a few little present necessaries, to the 
fragile hold of a bark canoe, boldly pushed for- 
ward on our voyage of discovery. There was a 
polacca rigged barque anchored in the bay near 
the mouth of the Luan River; we cautiously 
avoided her, and paddling silently past, glided 
up the river beneath the shadow of the appar- 
ently interminable furests that lined its shores. 

“ Our search was by no means free from difli- 
culties ; the river, though wide and deep, was 
tortuous, and its banks thickly clothed with man- 
grove trees which grew far out inty the water ; 
but at length Bob descried a rude landing place 
and wharf on our left, after we had paddled about 
three miles from the mouth of the stream. This 
indicated the proximity of a plantation, and ac- 
cordingly, a little farther up stream we were chal- 
lenged by the hoarse baying of the great watch- 
dogs. Proceeding more cautiously, we found 
two little creeks in the shore on our left; the 
lower one terminated in a nearly circular basin, 
where a handsome yacht of some twelve tons 
burthen lay moored ; a boat and two canoes were 
fastened to a convenient landing-place from 
which a path led up to the house of which we 
were insearch. The other creek was further up 
the river and at a greater distance from the house ; 
it was arather long inlet, formed by a low, 
swampy tongue of land which set off from the 
shore, and tended upward nearly parallel with 
it; the upper end of this tongue, which was 
densely covered with mangrove trees, shelved 
gradually down into the water, forming a low, 
narrow point on which the mangroves grew lux- 
uriantly, pushing out their long branches that 
struck downwards and rooted again in the mud, 
even as far out as where the water was twelve fect 
deep, thus constituting subsidiar? trunks not un- 
frequently larger than the parent stock, much in 
the same manner as the banyan tree. 

“ The inlet, thus separated from the river by a 
marshy jungle, was admirably adapted for our 
purpose of concealment; the entrance, which 
looked up stream, was quite narrow, not more 
than a few yards across ; the bank on the right 
was rocky and precipitous, being nearly thirty 
feet high at the entrance of the inlet, and sloping 


gently downwards towards the end, where the 
creek expanded into quite a spacious cove, its 
shores on all sides being a peifeet labyrinth of 
vegetation, the tangled foliage overhanging the 
water in all directions. In this cove we secreted 
our canoe and went ashore to reconnoitre. The 
house, we found, was situated on the slope of a 
hill about three hundred yards from the water, 
and nearly opposite the lower creek, being a 
quarter of a mile from our place of concealment. 
The huts of the plantation hands were all near 
the wharf lower down the river. 

Thus far, all was propitious. While on our 
way up the rive?, 1 thought I perceived oc- 
casionally the peculiar, heavy, musky odor that 
the cayman emits, and my impressions were 
presently verified by Bob striking one of them 
with his paddle. We soon after saw several 
more, huge fellows, with an armament of teeth 
that might deter the most zealous disciple of 
Priessnitz from a bath in the Luan River; and 
the following morning, on a sandy point a little 
above and opposite the mouth of the inlet, I saw 
the largest of the crocodile species I ever beheld ; 
he lay basking in the sun, his horrible, cat-like 
eyes staring coldly at us as we glided past. He 
was not in the least intimidated by our presence, 
and although a most disagreeable neighbor, we 
dared not shoot him lest we should betray our 
propinquity by the report. 

Having concealed our canoe in the inangroves, 
we watched an opportunity to communicate with 
Isabella. We could easily approach the house 
undiscovered, as the space between it and the 
water was thickly wooded ; but we were in con- 
tinual apprehension lest the great bloodhounds 
should discover our retreat, whilst prowling 
abroad. The don had two, whose power and 
ferocity, he prided himself, were unequalled. 
After watchivg patiently for three days, I at 
length had the inexpressible joy of meeting her 
alone. Explanations passed, I referred to the 
utter hopelessness of trusting that cither time or 
persuasion would ever change her father’s des- 
potic will, and urged her to elope with me. 
Showing her my plans, how I intended to take 
possession of her father’s yacht for a while, to 
convey her and her maid to Manilla, where we 
could be united according to the ritual of her 
own church, my eloquence at length induced 
her, after some preliminary tears, fears, hesi- 
tations and regrets, to consent. 

“Everything was arranged with the indefati- 
gable Bob Cockles’s assistance; the appointed 
day arrived, her waiting-maid taken into the 
plot ; this we did not do until the very afternoon 
before our departure, lest she might accidentally 
discover all, for Isabella had more faith in her 
fidelity than in her discretion ; and I had parted, 
as I hoped, for the last time from Isabella, and 
slowly walked through the thick tropical forest 
down toward the boat. 

“ The evening was calm and the atmosphere 
seemed pervaded by that sen-e of dreamy lan- 
guor, that feeling of infinite rest and tranquillity 
that so ofien accompanies a calm sunset in these 
latitudes. The firmament was more like heaven 
than I ever saw it before; the varying tints of 
vermilion, crimson, purple and burnished gold, 
vied with each other in the splendor of their 
mingling hues and gorgeous profusion, until the 
vast dome looked like a transparent canopy, 
through which, with mellowed radiance, might 
be seen the glories of paradise. The tree-tops 
blushed in the rosy light, and the swarms of tiny 
insects that hovered above them, enjoying the 
last rays of the setting sun, looked like wreaths 
of golden mist. Below all was sombre; the 
dense foliage shut out the fading rays, and as the 
darkness momentarily increased, the green ar- 
cades of the silent forest, columned by the massy 
trunks, seemed to stretch away far into the gloom 
like the pillared aisles of some great cathedral. 
The stillness of the atmosphere seemed to invite 
even the creatures of the forest to silence; the 
restless lizards and busy crickets chirped in sub 
dued whispers to each other, and the sluggish 
stream, overshadowed by the giant trees, showed 
like a pool of ink. ‘The very silence and perfect 
stillness that reigned around, seemed to oppress 
me, an indefinable sadness stole over my spirits, 
until my wandering thoughts insensibly con- 
verted themselves through the medium of my 
sober mood, into vague foreshadgwings of evil 
that weighed upon my heart like an incubus. 

“Tt might be from anxiety and mental ex- 
haustion, and mere excited imagination, or it 
might be anything you please to call it, Frank, 
but I found myself, almost without knowing 
how, standing as if frozen into a statue, my hair 


erect and flesh creeping with horror, gazing as 
though fascinated by a gorgon—at what? A 
pair of eyes that, from their fiendish malignity 
and phosphorescent glare, might have belonged, 
for aught I knew, to Satan himself, were staring 
from beneath the broad leaves of a banana within 
arm’s-length, full into mine; the increasing 
gloom rendered everything indistinet, and I 
could distinguish nothing but those horrible eyes 
which glimmered with a light unearthly. Another 
moment and they had vanished, and I instantly 
piunged through the foliage to where they had 
been, but if the fiend or beast, or phantom, or 
whatever it was that they belonged to, had dis- 
sotved like vapor in the atmosphere, it could not 
more effectually have disappeared. 

“ This singular and inexplicable affair by no 
means improved my state of mind, and it was 
with a heavy heart and gloomy forebodings of ill 
in prospective that I commenced preparations for 
our midnight vigils on my return to the boat. 
Leaving Bob in charge of the yacht, which I had 


appropriated for the conveyance of our precious 


freight, long before the appointed time I was 
waiting at the rendezvous agreed upon. Anxious, 
excited and impatient as I was, the minutes 
seemed to crawl by, so slowly and tediously did 
they pass. The minutes grew to hours, and the 
hours themselves crept away through the long, 
weary watches of that interminable night, and 
still no Isabella. I could hear the deep baying 
of the great watch-dogs, the ominous cry of the 
owl, the rustling of the vampyre’s wing as he 
flitted, ghostlike, by my ear, and the sounds 
seemed to warn me of evil and danger. I dared 
not stir from the spot, lest she should come in 
my absence, and not finding me, return; thus 
marring our plans, and rendering success hope- 
less. Thus passed that longest night I ever 
spent, and at length, when returning daylight 
made it dangerous to linger so near the house, 
I sadly turned and walked down towards the 
creek. 

“The approach of day is so sudden in these 
latitudes, that it was broad daylight as I arrived 
in sight of the cove, when suddenly my foot 
caught in a projecting root, I was hurled vio- 
lently to the earth, and almost at the same in- 
stant I heard the sharp report of a rifle and the 
whiz of the bullet as it perforated my hat. I 
looked over my shoulder as I hastily sprang to 
my feet, and saw Don Carlos, with his rifle 
rested upon a stump, whence he had just taken 
deliberate aim at me. An attendant stood be- 
side him holding another rifle, which the invet- 
erate old Spaniard instantly snatched from him 
to try another shot at me, but before he could 
fire, [had dashed through the thicket out of his 
sight, and fled towards the cove. 

“ Reaching the place where I kft Bob, you 
may imagine my feelings at finding him gone, 
and the yacht, which we had brought up late on 
the previous evening from the lower creek, and 
our canoe, both taken away. I turned and ran 
up the high bank toward the mouth of the cove, 
but had scarcely ran a dozen yards when | en- 
countered a powerful negro armed with a cut- 
lass; I had just time to draw my sword and 
parry a tremendous blow which the fellow aimed 
at my devoted head. His weapon was shattered 
by the violence of the stroke, and a fragment 
struck me on the neck, inflicting a wound which, 
though slight, bled freely. Without stopping, I 
struck him in the throat with my clenched fist as 
I passed him, and away he went over the bank, 
tumbling down the rocks until I heard him 
plunge into the water of the cove. 

“On reaching the highest and most precipit- 
ous part of the bank at the mouth of the inlet, 
and where the end of the low point above men- 
tioned was opposite and almost between me and 
the further bank of the river, 1 was brought to a 
sudden stand by the sight of several of the 
Malay plantation hands, armed with muskets, 
right ahead of me, and I was further cheered by 
the voice of Don Carlos himself, as affectionately 
mindful of my health as he was in Amboyna, 
calling out to his satellites to take care of me. 
I was thus completely surrounded, entrapped, a 
pleasant substitute for love, clopement and matri- 
mony, to be thus hunted down and shot in cold 
blood like a mad dog. Ah, yes! the river—I 
could swim and dive like a penguin, and if I 
could only keep my head under the surface long 
enough to gain the other shore, there was yet a 
chance for me, and so, as quick as the thought, 
accoutred as I was, I plunged in and struck 
boldly out for the opposite bank, though some- 
what stunned by the fall, keeping well beneath 
the surface. But there was something that I 


| had forgotten, and when I remembered it, the 
thought chilled me to the very marrow. I had 
furgotten the cayman—the horrible man eating 
reptile ! 

“ Before I had well cleared the entrace of the 
cove and the mangrove point on my right, look- 
ing ahead, I saw that which extinguished even 
hope itself, and made me regret that the bullet of 
the implacable Spaniard had not anticipated the 
more terrible form in which Death presented 
himself. Right before me, within a few short 
fect, I saw the gaping jaws and glittering teeth 
of the enormous reptile into whose very mouth I 
was hastening, all unconscious of my fearful 
peril. Icaught one glance of the horrid jaws, 
scaly armor and voluminous length of the gigan- 
tic saurian, visible with fearful distinctness 
through the limpid element in which his vast 
bulk floated ; one glance and no more, for I 
turned short, and with the energy of despair 
dashed among the submerged roots and trunks of 
the mangroves that grew out from the point on 
my right. Another moment and I was among 
them, and none too soon, for I had scarcely 
gained the shelter of their dense growth, when 
the whole labyrinth of roots, trunks and branches, 
was shaken as if by the charge of an elephant, 
from the furious, but ineffectual rush of the dis- 
appointed monster. 

“ Seizing one of the large roots which had in- 
tercepted his progress, in his teeth, he tore it as 
though it were but a reed, and then drew back 
and lay watching me. Breathless and exhausted, 
I rose to the surface for air, for I was well nigh 
suffocated from remaining under water so long, 
but my head had scarcely reached the surface 
when a bullet whistled through the leaves close 
by it. A platoon would have had no terrors for 
me just then; taking a long breath, I quietly 
drew my head again below the surface, and rose 
more silently and cautiously at a little distance, 
where the denser foliage afforded better conceal- 
ment, and there, holding on to a branch with my 
head above water, I had an opportunity to re- 
flect on the peculiarities of my situation. 
Through an opening in my leafy screen I could 
see my dear father-in-law that is to be, quietly 
seated on the high ba. k from which I had 
leaped, his finger on the trigger of his rifle, and 
his eyes and ears attentive to the slightest sound 
or motion that might betray my position. The 
visage of my affectionate kinsman was as calm 
and tranquil as if he were but waiting his turn to 
sign a charity subscription list, and about as 
much compunction was visible in it as in that of 
a cat lying in ambush for a linnet. On the other 
side the cayman mounted guard like a faithful 
sentinel, and I could hear some of Don Carlos’s 
attendants moving through the undergrowth on 
the point close by, watching to intercept me in 
case I should try to land there. 

“ Thus surrounded, I could do nothing better 
than to follow the illustrious example of Mr. 
Micawber, and wait patiently for ‘something to 
turn up.’ I had now opportunity to observe the 
don’s Malay attendant, of whom I have spoken 
previously ; he was, certainly, as repulsive a 
specimen of humanity as I ever saw—a _ hunch- 
back, whose immense breadth of chest, massive 
shoulders, long sinewy arms, and great bony 
hands, indicated tremendous physical power. 
His stature was so short that his long arms 
reached down to his ankles, thg lower limbs being 
disproportionately and ridiculously small for his 
herculean frame. His large head was set low be- 
tween his shoulders, and the features, from the 
extreme width of the cheek and jaw-bones, 
broad nostrils, and low protuberant forehead, 
conveyed the impression that the head had been 
forced down into its present position by pressure 
from above, which had caused the features to ex- 
pand laterally, thus giving a peculiarly malig- 
nant and treacherous expression of countenance 
His villanously low forehead projected like a 
sharp ledge over the deep cavernous recesses in 
which shone those ipfernal eyes. I knew them 
at a glance—those huge, phosphorescent, devil- 
ish orbs, whose demoniacal glare had chilled my 
soul on the evening previous. 1 felt as though 
their glance were clairvoyant and could penetrate 
my coucealment, and I involuntarily shuddered. 
It was this cursed Malay who had been my 
stumbling block, who had met me in the forest 
and frustrated all my well laid plans by giving 
the alarm. 

“Slowly the minutes passed while I remained 
thus, scarcely daring to breathe, and the cruel 
old sinner and his attendant Mephistophi'es, still 
waited, watching me with a pertinacity worthy 


of a better cause, and on the other side, the cay- 
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man, with equal patience and equally amiable 
intentions, kept his glaucous, cat-like optics lev- 
elled at my hiding-place. This compulsory si- 
lence and stillness became wearisome and painful; 
the little yellow sprats and crimson striped shin- 
ers came round me and nibbled at my coat-but- 
tons and sword-hilt ; occasionally a fierce gar-fish 
would dart by like a ghost, and watch me from 
a distance; great water snakes, their brilliant 
scales tinted with the most beautiful and varie- 
gated colors, swam slowly past me with graceful, 
sinuous motion, hissing at me as they went by, 
and glided up the branches overhead ; the mon- 
keys chattered at me from the higher trees, ven- 
tured down occasionally to grin and gibber in my 
face, and again precipitately retreating, scream- 
ing and jabbering ; and a solitary hoopoe, alight- 
ing near me unawares, on perceiving me, flew 
terrified across the river, making the woods echo 
with his vociferations. 

“ All this time the sun rose higher and higher, 
and the air grew hot and oppressive, and al- 
though from time to time I drew my head gently 
under water to relieve the congestion and apo- 
plectic symptoms induced by the continued pres- 
sure of the water on my body and limbs, forcing 
the blood upward to the brain, I could not pre- 
vent it aching horribly. Throbbing violently, 
my swollen temples felt as though they would 
burst at each pulsation. I became conscious of 
a disagreeable ringing sound in my ears growing 
momentarily louder, until at length I felt as one 
might be supposed to feel if suddenly awakened 
from an incubus-ridden sleep by the violent ring- 
ing of a gong, and I felt I was losing conscious- 
ness. Again and again I drew my head under 
water noiselessly, but the sound might betray my 
position, but the momentary reliefonly served to 
intensify my sufferings on their recurrence, and 
the motion of the limbs necessary to restore and 
equalize the circulation, I dared not attempt, as 
the shaking of a leaf might direct the don’s fire. 

“ As if all this were not enough of misery, I 
now became conscious of a sharp prickling 
sensation, resembling innumerable needles run- 
ning into my flesh, and looking down I found I 
was beset by myriads of a species of shrimp ; the 
water was alive with them, the blood trickling 
from the wound in my neck, no doubt having at- 
tracted them; the little intruders insinuated 
themselves under my garments, and pinched and 
bit me mercilessly. In spite of my fortitude, the 
torture these little pests inflicted was too much 
for me—in twenty minutes they would have 
eaten me alive. I determined to show myself 
and let the rifle of the Spaniard put an end to 
this ill-starred adventure, and I was just about to 
do so when I heard the old man say, in*his usual 
calm, collected manner, ‘ Loose the dogs, Mahali, 
and bring round the canoe.’ 

“The Malay obeyed with alacrity, and in a 
few minutes returned from the other cove with a 
canoe, which he fastened to a branch, and scram- 
bling up the bank, rejoined his master, who gave 
him his rifle and directed him to remain there 
and watch me. Loosening his pistols in his 
sash, and whistling for the dogs, the don descend- 
ed the bank. I heard the hoarse baying of the 
great bloodhounds as they came crashing through 
the bushes ; the don stepped into the canoe, and 
with a few strokes of the paddle impelled it 
across the cove, the dogs swimming after. As 
he advanced, I drew my cutlass, which I had for- 
tunately returned by its sheath before I plunged 
into the water, and awaited their attack. He 
came to the border of the mangroves some dis- 
tance farther from the mouth of the cove than 
where I was concealed, and immediately sent in 
the dogs to beat up my hiding place. ‘They were 
not long in finding me; one of them caught my 
scent, and turning, discovered and advanced 
upon me, growling fiercely. Although I re- 
gretted the necessity of destroying such a noble 
animal, there was no alternative—he would have 
torn me to pieces, for he was of immense size and 
strength. When he was nigh enough for me to 
feel his breath, I suddenly drove the blade down 
his throat, between the jaws which he had just 
opened to seize me, until the hilt struck against 
his teeth. His jaws closed convulsively upon it, 
crushing the ivory of the hilt into splinters, while 

he hot blood spirted from his mouth and nostrils 
in my face. The death spasm lasted but a few 
seconds, and as his jaws relaxed, I withdrew the 
weapon, and the body slowly sank to the bottom, 
leaving the water around discolored with blood. 

“The other dog most unaccountably turned 
and retreated to his master, with his nose ele- 
vated, and giving utterance to the most dismal 
howls ; he had, perhaps, scented the blood of his 


companion. The same cause seemed to excite 
the cayman to the utmost fury; he darted un- 


easily hither and thither, disturbing the water as _ 


if a whale were moving in it, and finally rushed 


up stream by the outer edge of the mangroves, as | 


if to get round on the inside, where 1 could now 
hear the don endeavoring to penetrate my leafy 
defences to get sightofme. Thoroughly enraged 
at the old man’s vindictiveness, and my patience 
and forbearance exhausted by my suffering, I 
made towards him, intending if he missed me to 
grapple with him ; as I neared the open water of 
the cove, the basilisk eye of Mahali detected me ; 
he raised his weapon to fire, but at that instant it 
was wrenched from his grasp, and himself hurled 
violently down the rocky bank, by the muscular 
arm of my brave old Bob Cockles, who had 
stolen upon him unperceived from his hiding- 
place, for Bob himself had been discovered and 
pursued in the night by Mahali and a party, but 
escaped in the darkness and concealed himself. 
The Malay, bruised and half stunned, rolled 
down the rocks with a yell of mingled rage and 
pain. Just as I emerged from the mangroves 
I heard a sudden plunge, and the next instant 
the great cayman dashed past me, and I saw how 
completely and. fearfully I was avenged. The 
don had, in trying to force his way through the 
branches, lost his balance and fallen overboard, 
and in an instant the man-eater had seized hin— 
the crocodile’s tremendous jaws had closed on 
his leg. I saw the agonized face of the old man, 
his eyeballs startling, as it were, from their sock- 
ets with anguish and horror, as with one hand 
waving wildly in the air as if imploring help, and 
the other clenched with a frenzied grip upon the 
gunwale of the canoe, he was dragged out 
towards the deep water of the river by the scaly 
monster. I witnessed the sight with a sickening 
feeling of horror, but rallying my energies for a 
desperate effort, I threw my arm across the old 
man’s waist as he was rapidly dragged past me, 
and plunged my blade with all my strength be- 
neath his body deep into the mail-clad side of the 
reptile, just behind the shoulder, where the scales, 
comparatively soft and penetrable, least resisted 
the trusty steel. In an instant the blade was torn 
from my hand, the water tossed and uplifted 
around as if by the heavings of an earthquake, 
and I found myself whirled about on the surface 
like a bubble by a stroke of the reptile’s foot. 
One confused glance while in this position, 
showed the water seething like a cauldron from 
the throes and struggles of the saurian, and fora 
moment I saw the cayman’s tremendous weapon 
ot defence, the tail, thicker than my body, quiv- 
ering in the air like a huge serpent ; it descended, 
crashing, full upon me, and all consciousness was 
extinguished as though I had been smitten by 
a thunderbolt. 
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Wuere is now the mighty highway of the 
Simplon, the monument of Napoleon’s genius 
and perseverance, the French army of that great 
general once painfully toiled on with bleeding 
feet and fainting hearts. That terrible passage 
of the Alps at St. Bernard led to the creation of 
thirty-eight miles of carriage road, extending 
from Valais to Domo 4’Ossola, at an elevation 
of between six and seven thousand feet. It is 
said that, at some periods of its construction, 
there were thirty thousand men employed upon 
it. Before this stupendous work was conceived, 
the labor of making these mountain passes was 
indescribably toilsome and painful, requiring 
careful and efficient guides, whose time was en- 
tirely devoted to this purpose, and who won, at 
best, but a scauty maintenance. Such an one 
was young Cammillo Maretti. From his boy- 
hood, he had threaded the different mountain 
passes as easily as one could the plainest road ; 
had vied with the chamois in leaping from crag 
to crag, and at the highest elevations walked as 
serenely and securely as in the lowest valley. 

This simple and innocent life of Cammillo 
had, in its very Joneliness, brought a thoughtful 
and reflective turn of mind. He gathered stores 
of valuable information from those whom he 
guided over the mountains, and he did not fail 
to make a good use of all he learned. But it 
brought him no money. Ali that he received, 
was barcly sufficient to sustain himself and his 
mother in the little cot at the foot of the Alps. 


The mother of Cammillo was a good and en- 
ergetic woman. She helped her son in every 
way—encouraged him when despondent, and 
sustained hin when hopeful. From her he had 
learned patience and submission under trials, 
and that cheerfulness which is the best and truest 
sign ofa grateful spirit. Poverty was their por- 
tion. The old woman wove with her own hands 
the coarse garments which she and her son wore, 
and which she fashioned with far more regard to 
comfort and convenience than td taste and ele- 
gance. The young man, however, was indebted 
to nature for a figure which neither bad taste nor 
inelegant attire could spoil. He wore his black 
locks free and flowing ; left his magnificent beard 
as it grew, and walked over the rude mountain 
paths with as free and even graceful air as if he 
trod “ the marble courts of kings.” 

With all his poverty, Cammillo had the indis- 
cretion to fall in love, and the truth, sincerity 
and uprightness of his character, as well as his 
personal beauty, were passports to the heart of 
the fair damsel whom he honored with his affec- 
tion. For the true love of the honest peasant 
was an honor. He loved a beautiful girl in his 
own rank, and even poorer than himself, the 
daughter of a laborer in the fields, who earned 
scarce enough to buy the black bread required by 
his young and growing family. This man had 
built strong hopes upon the remarkable beauty 
of his eldest daughter. He imagined that some 
wealthy noble would be smitten with it, and that 
the whole family would be enriched and aggran- 
dized through Stella. She—swect, unconscious 
girl, was ignorant of her father’s plans, and had 
she known them, they would have availed little 
with her. Her heart was wholly Cammillo’s. 

For her lover’s sake, she had devoted an hour 
of the time allotted her for rest in the fields, 
whither she accompanied her father, to reading 
the books he furnished her. They were few in- 
deed, and well worn from constant use. Most 
of them were small pocket volumes, given him 
by tourists to whom he acted as guide, and Stella 
read them with the delightful consciousness that 
they were making her a fitter companion for her 
future companion. 

But a cloud was hovering around her, for 
Cammillo had asked her of her father, and he had 
refused him with almost savage treatment, for- 
bidding him ever to speak to her again. Added 
to this, he ordered her to receive the addresses of 
a rich young landholder, who was, nevertheless, 
a boor in manners and an atheist in principle. 

Shocked and terrified at the fate which threat- 
ened her, Stella had fled to the cottage of Cam- 
millo, entreating him to devise some plan to de- 
lay her destiny with young Volpi. Her father, 
discovering her retreat, followed her to the cot- 
tage and forced her to return, while Cammillo, 
suppressing his wrath lest he should thereby in- 
jure Stella still more, by provoking her father, 
even advised her to go home. But while the old 
man was volubly exclaiming to the mother of 
Cammillo, upon the undutifulness of children, 
her son contrived to whisper in Stella’s ear, that 
he would find some way to free her from the 
hateful match she dreaded. 


It was the memorable year in which Napoleon 
Bonaparte conceived and executed the daring 
scheme of crossing the Alps and falling upon the 
Austrians, who, “flushed with victory, were 
thundering at the very gates of Nice.” » On those 
mountain passes, sixty-five thousand men wound 
through the narrow paths ‘where a single false 
step would have precipitated one into the gulf 
beneath. With what breathless awe must these 
brave men have threaded the mighty pass of the 
Great Saint Bernard, and heard the terrible 
crashes of those vast avalanches which some- 
times fell almost in their very pathway. No 
wonder, if sometimes on the blood-stained fields 
of Italy, the memory of those weary hours of 
toilsome climbing would come back with terror. 

The peasants at the foot of the mountains were 
inspired with emotions of admiration as they be- 
held the brave soldiers toiling up these appar- 
ently inaccessible solitudes. Many of them who 
owned mules were hired to help in transporting 
the fragments of gun-carriages and baggage- 
wagons which could not be drawn over whole. 
The weather was worthy of that sunny clime 
The sky was serene and cloudless, the air balmy 
and soft as that which blows from +p'ce-scent-d 
shores. 

On one of those faultless mornings, the very 
next one afier Cammillo had left the weeping 
Stella, with the assurance of freeing her from her 
troubles, he was meditating upon her escape 


from trial and persecution. On this morning he 
had risen early and was wandering along the 
brookside in a thoughtful mood, striving to un- 
ravel this tangled thread of destiny that had so 
puzzled and annoyed him. A low whistle 
startled him from his thoughts, and, turning, he 
saw a man dressed in gray, who, accosting him 
pleasantly, asked him to recommend a guide for 
the mountains. At that moment the father of 
Stella passed them, with lowering looks at the 
young man, as he went to his daily labor. A 
thought crossed Cammillo’s mind that he should 
have time to speak to her a moment alone, 

“Give me but a moment, sir, to speak to a 
friend, and I will attend you myself.” 

He blushed as he spoke, and the stranger seemed 
at once to divine that the “ friend ” was no com- 
mon acquaintance. Already his noble presence 
had impressed Cammillo with a feeling of re- 
spect and admiration, and despite the ordinary 
gray coat, the youth could not but fancy that he 
saw one of the French generals of the army that 
had just disappeared up the rugged and fir-clad 
sides of the mountain above. 

“Go, my friend,” the stranger said, “but do 
not stay too long. War first—afterward love !” 

Cammillo soon returned, leading a mule for 
the stranger’s use. Strapping on his own shoul- 
ders a wallet and a small wine-bladder, and 
throwing another across the saddle of the mule, 
he waited respectfully for the stranger to mount, 
and in a short time they were treading the path 
which wound like a slender thread around the 
mountain. Never before had Cammillo been so 
fascinated as with this man. Notwithstanding 
his evident superiority, the young peasant still 
felt perfectly at his ease with his companion, who 
gradually drew from him the heart history that 
so oppressed him. Won by his sympathy, Cam- 
millo unfolded to him the selfish cruelty of 
Stella’s father, and the dislike of the young girl 
to the husband with whom she was threatened. 
As he proceeded, his fine eyes were lighted up 
with indignation, and the stranger looked upon 
him with an evidently increasing interest. 

“What is your name, my good fellow?” he 
asked. 

Cammillo Martelli.” 

The stranger took a pencil and some paper 
from his pocket, and bending over the saddle, he 
wrote a few lines which he gave to the peasant at 
parting, bidding him carry it to the administrator 
of the army on his return. Short as had been 
the time in which Cammillo had attended the 
stranger, the latter had attained a mesmeric power 
over him that made it difficult to tear himself away 
from that noble and commanding presence. He 
lingered until he bade him depart, telling him 
that he should see him again when the war was 
over. And when Cammillo at length led back 
the tired mule, he turned again and again, to 
watch the gray coat, until it disappeared in the 
distance. The note which had been given him, 
he kept sacredly. He never once thought of 
opening it, although there was no seal to prevent 
him from so doing. At his arrival at the foot of 
the mountain once more, he stopped only for re- 
freshment at his mother’s cottage, and then send- 
ing by her a message to the beloved Stella, he 
hastened off to deliver his missive to the admin- 
istrator, from whom he asked a private audience. 
The officer read and re-read, glanced with inter- 
est at the bearer, and at length remarked : “ You 
are a lucky fellow! The emperor makes you 
generous compensation for your service. Be 
grateful and happy in your new possessions.” 

“Sir, I do not understand you,” answered 
Cammillo. 

“ The writer of this note says you guided him 
over the pass of Saint Bernard. Do you know 
who he is ?” 

“Surely,no. I did not ask his name.” 

“Tt was the emperor himself.” 

“The emperor!” exclaimed Cammillo, his 
cheeks glowing with crimson, when he remem- 
bered all he had told him. 

“Jt was indeed; and this note bids me give 
you money to purchase a house and land, that 
you may marry and be happy.” 

Cammillo was speechless with joy. The am- 
bassador congratulated him on his good fortune, 
and presented him the money, adding a trifle of 
his own, to buy the wedding dress. Stella’s 
father made no objection, when he found her 
lover was so rich, and the house was soon built 
in the midst of a pleasant neighborhood, and be- 
hind it were several acres of productive land, 
which yielded all the support necessary for the 
new married couple and the good old mother of 
Cammillo. 
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~INTERESTING FACTS, 
Raphael and Luther were both born in the 


1483. The former died in 1520, the same | 
r with Da Vinci.—Spenser was born in 1553, | 


the year in which Latimer died.—Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and Hooker were also born within a few 
months of Spenser.—Shakspeare and Galileo 
were both born in 1564, the year in which Luther 
and Calvin and Roger Ascham 
died.—Galileo was born the 
day Michael Angelo died, and 
died the day Newton was born. 
—Newton made one of his first 
experiments at the age of six- 
teen, on September 3d, 1658, 
the day of the great storm when 
Cromwell died .—Cromwell 
was born in 1599, the year in 
which Spenser died. Izaak 
Walton, Newton, and Tasso, 
all died in 1593.—Claude Lor- 
raine and Poussin, the artists, 
were born in 1600, the year in 
which Hooker died.—Claude 
and Murillo died in the year 
1682.— Milton, Clarendon, and 
Fuller, were all born in 1608. 
The two former died in the 
same year, 1674, and the year 
in which Watts was born.— 
Shakspeare and Pocahontas 
died in the same year, 1616.— 
Raleigh died in 1618, the year 
in which the famous Synod of 
Dort was formed.—Bunyan 
was born in 1628, the year in 
which Decker died, and died in 
1668, the year Pope was born. 
—Dryden was born in 1631, 
the year in which Donne died, 
and died in 1700, the year when 
Thomson and Blair were born. 
—Galileo, Guido, and Boyle, 
all died in 1642.—Burnet, the 
historian, was born in 1643, the 
year in which Hampden died. 
—Rollin arfd Fuller died the 
ear Defoe was born, 1661.— 
wift was born in 1667, the 
ear Jeremy Taylor died.— 
on and Sir Christopher 
Wren were both born in 1632. 
—Bolinbroke and Addison 
were both born in 1672, two 
years before Milton died.—De- 
foe died in 1713, the year 
Sterne was born.—Burnet died 
in 1714, the year Whitefield 
and Shenstone were born.— 
Leibnitz died in 1716, the year 
Garrick and Gray were born.— 
Penn died in 1718, the year 
Patnam and Brainard were 
born —Sir C. Wren died in 
1723, the year in which Biack- 
stone and Reynolds were born. 
—Cowper was born in 1731.— 
Goldsmith was born in 1729, 
the year in which Steele died.— 
Gibbon, Smollett, Collins and 
Akenside, were all born in 
1721.- Gibbon and Akenside 
both died in 1794, the same 
Witherspoon died .— 
atts agg Thomson died in 
1748.—Voltaire and Pitt in 
(778.—Christopher Wren, in 
1773, the year Priestly and 
Coleridge were born.—George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, 
and Howe, all died in 1799.— 
Cromwell and Hampden, who 
were cousins, both took pas- 
sage in a vessel that lay in the 
Thames bound for North 
America, in 1637. They were 
actually on board when an or- 
der of council appeared by 
which the ship was prohibited 
from sailing.—Goethe was at 
one time, also, on the brink of 
crossing the ocean for America. 
—So was Robert Burns.—A 
scheme of Pautisocracy in 1795, 
came near bringing Southey, 
Coleridge, Lovell and Burnet 
to Americu.— Chaucer was the 
first of that long array of poets 
buried in Westminster Abbey, 
in 1400.— The body of Dryden 
Was deposited in the grave of 
Chaucer, just three centuries 
after his burial, in the year 
1700.—Goldsmith died two 
thousand pounds in debt —As 
proot of the wonderful mem- 
ory of Thomas Fuller, it is said 
that he could repeat five hun- 
dred unconnected words after 
twice hearing them, and recite 
the whole of the signs in the 
principal street of London, af- 
ter once passing through it and 
back again.—Locke was ban- 
ished as a traitor, and wrote 
his “ Essay on the Human Un- 
sheltering him- 
self in a Dutch garret.—Ho- 
mer sang his own ballads.— 
irgil was so fond of salt that he seldom went 
Without a boxful in his pocket.—Addison, who is 
acknowledged to have been one of the most el- 
gant writers that ever lived, was awkwardly 
Stupid in conversation.—Handel was such a 
miser that he was frequently known to wear a 
shirt a month to save the expense of washing.— 
It is said that Dryden was always cupped and 


— eg toa grand effort at tragedy. 
e was a firm believer in astrology. —It is said 
that Pitt required a great deal of sleep, seldom 
being able to do with less than ten or eleven 
hours.—Butler did not become an author until 
he was fifty years old.—Richardson, author of 
“Pamela,” etc., did not begin to write till he was 
almost fifty years of age.—Robert Ferguson died 


| 
| 
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was a butcher, as was also that of Cardinal Wol- | 


sey and the poet Akenside.—White was appren- 
ticed to a stocking weaver.—Montgomery, at the 
age of fourteen, was a shopkeeper.—Crabbe was 
the son of a collector of salt duties.—Coleridge 
was the son of a vicar.—Samuel Rodgers was a 
banker by profession.—The father of Charles 
Lamb was servant and friend to one of the bach- 


THE TOWER OF THE ARTESIAN WELL AT GRENELLE, FRANCE. 


in an insane asylum.—The wife of Beattie the 

t became insane and was confined in an asy- 
um for some years.—The first wife of Southey 
died insune.— Chatterton put a period to his own 
life at the age of eighteen.—Coleridge was for 
many years addicted to the use of opium.—Sir 
William Jones was the master of twenty-eight 
languages.—The father of Henry Kirke White 


elors of the Inner Temple.—Campbell was born 
in the sixty-seventh year of his father’s age, and 
was the youngest of ten children.—Keats was 
born in a livery stable, and was apprenticed at 
fifteen to q surgeon.—Alexander Wilson, the 
distinguished naturalist, was brought up to the 
trade of a weaver, but afterward preferred that of 
a pedler, and after that was a schoolmaster.— 


Robert Dudley, who was the projector of the 
“‘ Annual Register” in which Burke was engaged, 
and who was the first to collect and republish the 
“Old English Plays” which formed the founda- 
tion of the “ National Drama,” raised himself 
from the low condition of a livery servant, to be 
one of the most respectable and influential men 
of his time.—Canova was the son of an old 
quarryman, and originally a 
of a 
carver of ship heads.— Samuel 
Rodgers was fixed in his deter- 
mination to become a poet by 
the perusal of “ Beattie’s Min- 
strel,” when only nine years 
of age—The Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having delighted 
and inspired the genius of Cole- 
ridge.—The study of “ Perey’s 
Reliques of English Poetry ” 
gave the first impulse to the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott.— 
He has also stated that the rich, 

human, pathetic tenderness, 

and admirable tact of Miss 

Edgeworth’s “ Irish Portraits,” 

led him first to think that 

something could be done, or 

attempted, for his own country 

of the same kind, as she had 

so fortunately achieved for Ire- 

land. During the last six 

years of the life of Chalmers, 

his daily modicum of original 

composition was completed be- 

fore breakfast, written in short 

hand, and all done in bed.— 

Milton frequently composed 

lying in bed in the mornings; 

but when he could not sleep, 

and lay awake whole nights, 

not one verse could he make. 

He would sometimes dictate 

forty lines in a breath, and then 

reduce them to half the num- 

ber.—HHome Journal. 


TOWER OF GRENELLE. 

The artesian well bored in 
the enclosure of the slaughter- 
house of Grenelle, France, and 
whose waters feed the upper 
reservoirs of |’Estrapade, has 
led to the erection of a cast- 
iron tower to take the place of 
the wooden frame temporarily 
built to support the ascensional 
tube above the ground. This 
tower, whose construction in 
the axis of the bore would 
have rendered repairs to the 
well in case of accident, dif- 
ficult, rises in the neighborhcod 
of the slaughter-house, in the 
centre of Breteuil square. The 
ascension tube raises the water 
more than 100 feet above the 
soil. Around this tube is a 
spiral staircase. The sort of 
tower or spire comprising the 
tube and the staircase with its 
supports, is about ten feet in 
diameter at the base, and seven 
at the summit. A light belfry 
surmounts the whole. The 
tower is about 138 feet high. 
It rests on a base of concrete 
twelve feet in diameter. The 
waters are carried to the sum- 
mit by two tubes, and descend 
by one service pipe and one 
discharge pipe, designed to 
carry them into a well when 
repairs are going on. These 
two tubes are enclosed in the 
central cylinder, and still leave 
room for a man to move up 
ane*Zown easily, making any 
repairs which may be necessary. 
22,000 pounds of iron were 
employed in this colossal work. 
Almost as tall as the column 
of the Place Vendome, at 
Paris, the tower of the artesian 
well of Grenelle is a most cu- 
rious structure, and shows what 
use can be made of cast-iron on 
a large scale. On days of pub- 
lic rejoicing it will be hung 
with colored lamps, and will 
produce those splendid effects 
of which the French are so 
fond. 


TURKEY. 

Several circumstances are 
mentioned in recent accounts 
from Turkey which show an 
encouraging progress of Chris- 
tian tendencies among the Mo- 
hammedan population. One 
ot the accounts says :—“ The 
private secretary of the Sultan, 
and his historian, has ‘ attacked 
the Koran and defended the 
Gospel in a large circle of men 
of the highest standing. He 
has been deposed from his 
office, but nothing farther has been done to him. 
His brother, one of the richest men in the city 
among the Turks, speaks publicly against the 
Koran and for the Gospel in steamers and 
everywhere.” 


It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 
that grew in the sapling. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SMUGGLER OF “ MAN.” 
A TALE OF ST. GEORGE’S CHANNEL. 


BY W. H. BENNETT. 

“Do you see that ledge, Frank? hereaway, 
stretching to the south’ard,” demanded an old 
white haired seaman, as he came to anchor at my 
side, in the larboard waist of the ill fated Ocean 
Monarch, one fine evening in June, 1848, a few 
months previous to her destruction by fire. We 
were on the starboard tack at the time, standing 
to the southward, with the wind cast by south, 
and the i-le of Man looming up in the wind’s 
eye, bearing about east-northeast from the line of 
breakers indicated by the old man as he spoke. 

I assented by a nod, when he resumed. 

“ More ships and lives have been lost on that 
ledge, Frank, than in any other spot in this Chan- 
nei. It’s picked up a sight o’ vessels in its day, 
that ledge has ; but none that became the coffin 
of a braver commander than Jolin Christian, the 
Smuggler of Man, or so reckless a crew as the 
brave lads who manned the Arrow-Smuggler, 
when she went down, after a fruitless attempt to 
plough her way through it, one misty December 
night, nearly fifty years ago.” 

“ What was she doing in its vicinity, Ben ?” 
demanded I, betraying but little interest in the 
old man’s communication, which evidently ac- 
corded but ill with his ideas of courtesy, as he 
responded gruftly : 

“fTumph! Be you the youngster as is forever 
teasing old Ben fura yarn? ’Cause if you be, 
you mustn’t ax sich questions; they betray an 
ignorance I don’t fancy in you. What was she 
doing? What do you think a smuggler might 
be doing hereaway in such weather ?”” 

“Trying to rana cargo, Tsuppose. But out 
with it. You’ve a good yain coiled away behind 
that question, Ben, and I’m all ready to haul in 
and stow away, as soon as you see fit to pay it 
out.” 

“ Ah, you’ve come to your sense, have ye ?” 
demande i the old man, whose memory, by the 
way, was the repository of some of the most in- 
teresting tales of lifeon the wave I ever heard 
related, and whose yarn on that occasion I wiil 
give you without further preface, in substance, if 
not in his own words. 

“T belonged to Cutter Harbinger in 1800, 
when Lieutenant John Benbow, youngest son to 
old Rear Admiral Benbow, was appointed to the 
command, when we were ordered to this station 
to watch, and if possible, capture the Smuggler 
of Man. For years the revenue had been on the 
alert, but in vain ; the Arrow and her commander 
had defied them, conveying into her majesty’s 
dominions countless ankers of Bordeaux brandy, 
and packages of Brussels lace, which added but 
little to the government fands, and less to the 
profits of licensed dram-sellers, and haberdashers 
of Great Britain. 

“ Making the island early in June, Mr. Ben- 
bow remained at sea, cruising in the vicinity, 
and maintaining strict espionage on the move- 
ments of every vessel of a suspicious rig which 
appeared in the neighborhood. But all our vig- 
ilance was in vain. No smuggler proved com- 
plaisant enough to place himself in our clutches, 
and we were obliged to run into port in the island 
to obtain fresh stores and water. On entering 
the harbor, the first thing which attracted our at- 
tention was the vessel of the famous free-trader 
lying within a few hundred yards of the beach, 
with which she was actually in communication at 
the moment. Nearer approach convinced us 
that a contraband cargo was actually in course 
of transfer from her hold to the possession of her 
agents on the island. But the wind being right 
in our teeth, we were unable to reach the scene 
in time to make a seizure. 

“ We signalized the coast-guard station, how- 
ever, from which a well-manned boat instantly 
shoved off and pulled towards the scene, but too 
late to be of any service. Our signal had been 
read by the smuggler, who hastened to profit 
thereby, suspending operations and hoisting in 
his own boat, when he shipped his cable and run- 
ning up his broad sheets of canvass, dashed into 
the bay, with the guard cutter in hot pursuit. 

“Unfortunately for our design, we had made 
along board to the northward, with a view to 
reach him on our next tack as he lay at anchor ; 
but a glance at his fleet vessel as she dashed the 
foam aside in her rapid progress seaward, con- 
vinced us of the ill-advised policy of our move- 
ment. Could we have doubled our speed the 
smuggler might have defied us still, having to ac- 


complish less than half the distance which di- 
vided us, ere he wou!d gain the open sea and be- 
come master of his movements. 

“An hour later the Arrow was out of sight 
behind the headland, and the Harbinger hauled 
on a wind once more, having picked up the 
guard-boat, the crew of which affected much 
chagrin at the escape of our intended prize. But 
Lieutenant Benbow was resolved that she should 
be attended to the French coast, and dogged 
thence on her return passage until within the ja- 
risdiction of Great Britain, when he could cap- 
ture her at pleasure. 

“Obtaining apparently reliable information 
concerning her intended movements, Lieutenant 
Benbow hurried the stores on board the cutter, 
when we hove up with the first of ebb that eve- 
ning, and at daylight next morning had sunk the 
isle of Man in the northward, while the Snowdon 
mountains reared their snow-capped summits to 
the clouds a point or two on our larboard, as we 
dashed down the Channel merrily in pursuit. 

“For three days we continued the chase, fa- 
vored by a leading wind, when making Scilly 
dead ahead, we hauled to, running between the 
“Lands End” and the islands, and standing 
across the Channei made the French land in the 
vicinity of Brest, when we tacked, looking well 
up for the isle of Wight, in which our commander 
had resolved to anchor and await the reappear- 
ance of the Arrow, which could scarcely run the 
gauntlet of the Channel undetected, while we oc- 
cupied such a commanding position. 

“To the numerous vessels on service in the 
lower channel we communicated intelligence of 
the smugyler’s movements, and running into 
harbor in the isle of Wight, awaited patiently 
a week, when we again got under weigh, and 
standing up the Channel,remained dodging about 
in the Straits of Dover some days, overhauling 
every craft passing down ; but failing to gain the 
slightest intelligence of the Arrow. 

“«That fellow has given us the slip this time, 
Ben,’ said Mr. Benbow, as I stood at the tiller 
conning the cutter on the evening of the fourth 
day. ‘ Let her go off southwest-by-west! We'll 
try our luck on our old cruising ground, from 
which he wont entice me again in a hurry.’ And 
turning away, he issued orders to let fly the 
sheets, when the vessel fell off, and was soon 
dashing down the Channel at full specd. 

“ Ten days later we anchored in Douglass har- 
bor, where we learned the Arrow had made a 
successful trip, landed her cargo, and again sailed 
in defiance of all our vigilance. As we had no 
reason to expect her return in less than two 
weeks, Lieutenant Benbow seized upon that op- 
portunity to make some ‘advisable alteration in 
the Harbinger’s rig, adding one cloth to each of 
her sails, and strengthening her masts with an 
additional stay, with a view to increase her speed 
by carrying canvass longer, when by a wind. 
Taese alterations and additions being completed, 
we sailed on a cruise, making the circuit of the 
island at least once each day, invariably looking 


into Douglass harbor each time we passed, but ° 


without obtaining the slightest glimpse of the 
Arrow. 

“ This vigilance on our part continued unaba- 
ted for nearly a month, when the weather became 
so inclement that we were obliged to seek shelter 
in the harbor, in which we had scarce anchored, 
when the saucy Arrow appeared in the offing, 
and steering boldly in, anchored within five hun- 
dred yards of us, a proceeding on ber part which 
indicated an entire freedom from any apprehen- 
sion. Our boat was down in an instant, and 
Licutenant Benbow, hastening a crew on board, 
pulled off to the daring contrabandist, whom he 
boarded without ceremony, demanding his pa- 
pers. They were produced, when the lieutenant 
pronounced them false, and declared the vessel a 
prize, against which the supposed smuggler pro- 
tested loudly, asserting his ability to prove his 
innocence of even the slightest transgression of 
the English revenue laws. But his vehement as- 
sertions did not mend his position. He and all 
his crew were placed in irons and confined be- 
low, when Lieutenant Benbow communicated the 
capture to the commandant of the coast-guard 
station by signal, sending the boat back to the 
cutter for a midshipman and six men fto act as 
prize-master and crew. 

“An increase of the gale prevented the in- 
tended communication with the shore by boat 
that evening, so that we were obliged to defer the 
transfer of the prisoners until the next day, 
when the guard-boat boarded the Harbinger, and 
Mr. Benbow accompanied the commandant to 
the prize, to deliver up his prisoners in due form. 


I accompanied them, and on reaching the Ar- 
row, was amazed upon hearing the coast guard 
express serious doubts concerning her identity 
with the smuggler. 

“*She is like the Arrow in every respect, I 
admit, sir,’ said he, in reply to Benbow’s remon- 
strance ; ‘but that she is the redoubtable smug- 
gler I am far from certain. However, a glimpse 
of her commander will suffice to either transform 
my doubts into certainty, or remove them. I 
have scen John Christian repeatedly, and can 
identify him, so lead on; but I warn you, don’t 
be too sanguine about this same prize.’ 

“Thus admonished, Benbow led the way to 
the cabin, which the coast-guard had scarce en- 
tered, when he exclaimed, indicating the 
prisoners : 

“*«My doubts were well founded. These men 
are no smuggiers, but honest coasters. Why, I 
know them all by sight!’ And addressing the 
ex-master of the vessel, he demanded: ‘ Where 
have you been this season? and where did you 
light on this craft, captain ?” 

“*T Jost the smack* in Morecambe Bay last 
spring, syne which Iha laid on my oars, till I 
got command o’ this barkie, which was built and 
formerly owned in Bristol.’ 

Who owns her now 

““* My auld misthress, Lady Jane Lonsdale.’ 

“« From whom did she obtain her?” 

“«*T dinna ken, man; but I trow fra ane o’ 
the Bristol merchants.’ 

“Well, I advise you to counsel her to sell 
again as soon as possible, or his majesty’s rev- 
enue will capture you some day by mistake, be- 
lieving you to be the famous Smuggler of Man. 
This officer has already done so. Ilad he met 
and taken you at sea, you would have seen the 
inside of a prison on the main before you were a 
moon older, for every member of his crew would 
have unhesitatingly sworn to the identity of this 
vessel as that of the famous contrabandist.’ 

«© And I must now release them and undergo 
a reprimand for my hasty action, I suppose ?’ 
queried the crest-fullen lieutenant. 

““« Of course this man must go free, with his 
vessel and crew; but I think you will escape 
reprimand. If people will model and name 
vessels after the most notorious smuggler in the 
Channel, they must expect some inconvenience, 
No, no, you were not to blame, lieutenant, so give 
yourself no more uneasiness on that head.’ 

“« A boat from the shore, sir,’ said one of the 
men at the cabin door at this instant. 

“« Where ?’ demanded Benbow. 

“* Alongside, sir, with a message to Captain 
Duncombe.’ 

“«To me? Let them come on board!’ re- 
joined the coast-guard, adding, ‘What can it 
mean? Something important, or I would not be 
troubled with communications while on duty.’ 

“And it was important. The messenger 
brought intelligence of the smuggler’s success in 
landing a cargo during the night, in a small bay 
some twenty miles distant, and also that he was 
lying at anchor therein, awaiting the entire mod- 
eration of the gale ere he ventured to sea again. 
In an instant all was commotion, and in less 
than twenty minutes the Harbinger was ander- 
weigh and standing to sea; while Captain Dun- 
combe and his boat’s crew were urging their light 
boat towards the guard station at her utmost 
speed. 

“ We found a heavy sea outside, which render- 
ed our progress so uncertain and slow, that night 
had closed in ere we reached the bay in which the 
smuggler was alleged to have run his cargo. As 
the night proved quite as dark as its predecessor, 
Lieutenant Benbow resolved to capture the con- 
trabandist by surprise, if possible ; when, heav- 
ing the cutter to, he left her in charge of a mid- 
shipman and four men, and manning the boat 
with the remainder of the crew, armed to the 
teeth, pulled into the bay with muflled oars, in 
quest of the Arrow. 

“ We spent the greater part of the night in ex- 
ploring the bay, but in vain. No prize rewarded 
our exertions, and almost worn out thereby, we 
returned to the cutter, convinced that we were 
again -outwitted. Daylight confirmed this con- 
viction. The bay was unoccupied by vessels 
of any description, and we were obliged to bear 
up for Douglass harbor to report our ill-success. 
On coming to in our former anchorage, we were 
visited by Captain Duncombe, who informed us 
that we had been most successfully duped by the 
smuggler; who having, as it were, placed his 
vessel in our possession, imposed on our credulity 


* A sloop-rigged or one-masted vessel, peculiar to the 
Channel trade. 


by a false message, freeing his saucy craft, and 
his honest-looking allics, and sending every soul 
attached to the revenue on a Tom Fool's errand ; 
when he availed himself of our absence to land 
the richest cargo ever run in Man. Captain D. 
stated that he reached the bay—designated as the 
smuggler’s retreat—at a late hour the preceding 
day, but early enough to discover the trick 
played upon us, when he hastened to retrace his 
steps, reaching Douglass at midnight, when he 
found the smuggler had made sail, and was once 
more at sea, in the prosecution of his lawless 
trade, 

“*Tle deserves to escape!’ said Benbow, 
smiling, despite the vexation engendered by the 
intelligence just received. ‘ Another such lesson 
as this last, and if I fail to capture him, I’ll re. 
sign my command.’ 

“*Such a fellow would prove a valuable requi- 
sition to the service,’ remarked Captain Dun. 
combe. 

“* Yes; on the principle that the most sue- 
cessful thieves make the most successful detect- 
ives. Well, if he escapes capture the next time 
I obtain a glimpse of the Arrow, I’ll present him 
my commission, when he may relinquish his 
present nefarious employment for a more honor- 
able, in which his fidelity to the service may be 
ample amnende for his past transgressions.’ 

never saw him, lieutenant 

“*Never! At least, that I am aware of.’ 

“*T wish you had. I have seen him repeatedly, 
IIe is a noble-looking fellow; far too noble to be 
commander of a smuggler. I never heard him 
speak, but judging by his noble mien, and the 
natural dignity of his carriage, I should pro- 
nounce him a scion of our nobility, rather than 
a hamble Man man as he claims to Be. Indeed, 
Benbow, he bears no slight resemblance to you 
in facial outline ; so much, in fact, that I some- 
times find myself indulging in absurd conjectures 
regarding an imaginary relationship.’ 

“* You flatter me, captain. Ha, ha, ha! Re- 
lated to a smuggler; ho, ho, ho! Don’t mention 
it, or I shall be obliged to quarrel with you, just 
to vindicate the untarnished name of so many of 
England’s admirals.’ 

“* No danger, my boy! But come, I'm thirsty, 
and will thank you for a glass of wine, over 
which we can decide upon the best measures to 
be adopted for this Christian’s capture, when he 
appears in this vicinity.’ 

“Tis at your service, captain. Champagne 
and glasses here, steward. You never drank 
such wine as I have, Duncombe. Pure Epernay, 
of the vintage of 1738. I owe the possession of 
some four dozen bottles to the kindness of Tay- 
lor, my father’s head butler, who sent them on 
board the cutter a few hours before I sailed, with 
a written request that I would do him the honor 
to soak my commiesion in the genefdus juice. 
Here it is; and now for a bumper in which to 
drink, “ Confusion and capture to the Smuggler 
of Man.”’ 

“ Being nominally a quarter-master, but in re- 
ality mate of the cutter, I had been present in 
the cabin during the foregoing dialogue; but 
deeming my presence no longer necessary, was 
about to leave when the wine was produced. 
But Lieutenant Benbow, perceiving my inten- 
tion, exclaimed : . 

“¢ Avast, there! If wine is good for the mas- 
ter, it must be fur the mate; so no skulking, 
Ben! Besides, we must have your opinion to 
aid us in deciding upon the proper measures to 
adopt for the capture of this rogue; so fill up, 
and join us in our praiseworthy toast.’ 

“T obeyed him, nothing loath to taste the ex- 
hilarating liquor, when we entered into consulta- 
tion, during which the wine circulated freely, 
until all were more or less under its exciting in- 
fluence. When the consultation ended, Benbow, 
whose senses were slightly confused, reverting to 
his alleged resemblance to the smuggler, said : 

“*« About this Christian whom I resemble. Is 
he known to be a native of Man?” 

“*T believe so,’ replied Captain Duncombe, 
adding, “ Ile is claimed as such by the islanders, 
who make no secret of their pleasure at his suc- 
cessful career. But, as I have stated, his per- 
sonal appearance strangely contradicts their 
claim. One thing is certain. He makes the 
island his home, for his wife and child reside 
here, though I fear the poor woman sees but few 
happy hours, as she is among strangers here, ru- 
mor naming Derby as her native place.’ 

Ah, what part of Derby 

“*Of that Iam ignorant. I heard the county 
only named.’ 

“« Well, I’m glad this smuggler proves to be 
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a Man man. Your remark concerning a resem- 
blance startled me. Why I will explain. As 
you are probably aware, Rear Admiral Benbow 
was the father of seven sons, all of whom entered 
the navy when mere lads, three of them falling 
in action, and the remaining four winning their 
grades as lieutenants ; I, as the youngest, being 
the last promoted. My brother Frank was the 
third son, and the first who wore an epaulet, an 
event of which I have but a faint remembrance, 
as he was my senior in age some fourteen years, 
and winning his grade in his ninetcenth year, 
was a licutenant ere I escaped from the nursery. 

“«TIe was my father’s favorite, and through 
his influence attained the rank of commander 
when closing his twenty sixth year, at which pe- 
riod an incident transpired which changed the 
current of his fortunes, and eventually led to his 
ruin. He had unfortunately formed an attach- 
ment toa young lady in humble life, whom he 
desired to marry as soon as he received his com- 
mander’s commission; but when waiting upon 
his father to solicit his consent to the union, he 
was astounded by the paternal command —cx- 
pressed in the form of a wish—to pay court to 
the beautiful and accomplished Lady Adelia 
Leslie, ward of the Earl of Derby, and orphan 
daughter of General Lord Leslie, Earl of Stir- 
ling by purchase. The lady was young, rich 
and beautiful, and had conccived a fond affection 
tor my brother, whom she had often met ; which 
fact coming to our parents’ knowledge, gratified 
them highly. 

“My brotler bluntly refused, and in conse- 
quence was forbidden his father’s presence until 
he repented and was prepared to obey. He 
hastened to join his ship, which was ordered on 
foreign service, hoping thereby to escape the 
kingdom until the storm of his father’s wrath 
had passed. But the influence of the latter was 
sufficient to have his ship thrown out of com- 
mission when on the eve of sailing; while a 
courteous intimation from the admiralty gave 
him to understand his name was no longer on 
the list of comman“ers “ on service.” 

“« A commander on half-pay, with no other 
means of subsistence, is rather a forlorn indi- 
vidual; and <nch being my brother’s  situa- 
tion, I am not surprised that he had recourse to 
the bottle to drown recollection of the past. 
Aware of his father’s unbending will, which was 
hereditary as concerned himself, he knew that he 
had nothing to hope for in the future from his in- 
fluence, therefore he repaired to London in per- 
son to petition the first lord for that employment 
on which he must now depend for subsistence. 


“While awaiting an answer to his petition, 
he formed one of a party to a supper given by a 
recently appointed post captain, and during the 
conviviality which pervaded the party, was called 
upon for an explanation of the unusual proceed- 
ing which had dispossessed him of command. 
Heated by wine he gave it, naming even the pri- 
mary cause of the existing estrangement bétween 
himself and parent, and commenting rather freely 
upon the part unconsciously enacted by the lady. 

“« Unfortunately, a discarded suitor of Lady 
Leslie’s was present; who, smarting under her 
refusal, and burning with jealous rage against 
his unfortunate but more successful rival, now 
sought to win the lady’s favor by an open e¢s- 
pousal of her cause. ‘To my brother he gave the 
lie direct, declaring his whole tale to be a fabri- 
cation, and plainly intimating that cowardice 
was the real cause of his removal from command. 
My brother's reply was a glass of wine, followed 
by the glass, when rising, he would have left the 
apartment, had not Captain Mareham barred his 
passage, demanding instant satisfaction. 

“«« There, you have it then!” exclaimed my 
unfortunate brother, as half unconscious of his 
act, he plunged his sword to the hilt in the body 
of his insulter, killing him on the spot; when 
urged by the ill-advised entreaties of his friends, 
he fled to avoid the consequences. 

“*From that hour we have never heard of or 
from him, though I trust he still lives and is 
happy, which I am inclined to believe, inasmuch 
as the sudden departure of the young lady—his 
betrothed—to parts unknown, furnished ample 
belief that she had joined him in exile. 

“«Thus, you see [had some cause for appre- 
hension when you mentioned a resemblance be- 
tween myself and this smuggler ; but that the as- 
surance of his Man nativity has destroyed. Come, 
captain, the wine stands with you! Fill up and 
pledge me in the wish, that discover my beloved 
brother when and where I may, I may have no 
cause to blush for his avocation.’ 


“With all my heart, lieutenant!’ And 


filling his goblet to the brim, Captain Duncombe 
passed the bottle, from which we filled our 
glasses, drinking to the happy fulfilment of the 
aforesaid wish, when the captain took his leave 
for the shore, and Lieutenant Benbow, charging 
me with the standing order, distnissed m>. 

“ The weather continued very unsettled fur the 
next three weeks, at the close of which we ven- 
tured out on a cruise, touching at Dundrum, 
looking into Belfast Lough as we passed, and 
crossing the Channel touched at Port Patrick, 
from which we went to Wigtown, in Luce Bay, 
from thence into the Solway Frith, and so down 
the coast of Cumberland to Morecambe Bay; 
from which we shaped a course for the mouth of 
the Boyne on the Irish coast, in this manner 
making a complete circuit of Man. Making the 
entrance of Drogheda Harbor, we crawled along 
the Irish land, northerly, until we reached Car- 
lingford, when taking the wind from the westward, 
we cased off our sheets and kept away for Man, 
intending to re-enter Douglass Harbor that night. 

“The previous night had been foggy; but as 
we hauled off the land, the mist settled on the 
surface of the water so that we could see over 
it from our mastheads, when the lookout reported 
the heads of a schooner’s sails appearing above 
the mist, some distance seaward, and standing 
across our course, evidently towards the Scotch 
land. Hauling up so as to close with her, we 
held on, going about five and a half till noon, 
when the fog lifted momentarily, and showed us 
the ficet vessel of the smuggler about half a mi'e 
distant. That they observed and recognized the 
Harbinger was evident from the speed evinced 
in setting her square foresail, which was about 
half hoisted, when the mist settling, shut her out 
from view. 

“*«Hurrah! we have him at last, Ben! Let 
him escape now, if he can!’ exclaimed Benbow, 
as the mist closed around us, adding, ‘ We’re in 
his wake, and you are old sea-dog enough to 
keep the vessel so. If we can hold way enough 
to trace it by the foam he leaves, this mist may 
last a month, and at its ciose he’il find us in his 
track.’ 

“« Ay, ay, sir! Show me the fresh bubbles in 
his wake, with as swift a boat under my heel as 
his saucy craft, and trust me, I'll con her through 
every tack he may make in any fog that ever fell 
on a day-lighted sea!’ And taking my station 
on the cutter’s forecastle, I commenced the task 
of conning the vessel in such a manner as to 
keep within the faintly traced line marked by the 
smuggler on the scarce broken surface. The 
breeze still continued fresh aloft, with scarce a 
breath upon the water, and urged us along ata 
rate which rendered recourse to boats unadvisable, 
therefore we were obliged to continue the chase 
ata disadvantage, which enabled the smuggler 
to hold his own until night set in, when the 
breeze suddenly freshened, and the mist became 
more dense, rendering further pursuit out of the 
question. Consulting the reckoning, we found 
that we were well up with the west coast of 
‘Man,’ when Lieutenant Benbow ordered the 
helm down, hauling the cutter too on the star- 
board taek. While we were trimming aft the 
fore-sheet, the mist was lighted up momentarily 
by a flash, and in an instant after the deafening 
report of brass ordnance filled the space around 
us, lingering in distant echoes through the hills 
of the island. . 

“*Ha! What does that mean? Not defiance, 
certainly ! Stations to wear ship !’ were the hur- 
ried exclamation, demand and order uttered by 
my superior ; when the latter was instantly exe- 
cuted, and the schooner wearing round, dashed 
through the water at a brisk rate towards the 
point from which the report had reached us. 

“« Twenty minutes elapsed, when we made that 
ledge, and almost at the same instant ran foul of 
a mass of wreck, consisting of bales, boxes and 
kegs, evidently the cargo of the smuggler, of 
which no other trace remained. ’Twas evident 
she had hauled her wind in advance of us, and 
striking the hidden rocks while running at full 
speed had been instantly stove, freeing a portion 
of her cargo as she sank in deep water. Our 
boats were launched instantly, but all search for 
any survivors proved in vain; two mangled and 
disfigured bodies being the only vestiges discov- 
ered of her crew, from the appearance of which 
some were inclined to believe she had blown up 
on striking the ledge. We lay to in the vicinity 
all night, and next morning bore away for Doug- 
lass, where we reported the loss of the smuggler, 
which created great excitement. Hundreds 
flocked to the cutter to learn the particulars, and 
among them came the wife of the contrabandist, 


whose grief gained her access to Lieutenant 
Benbow, when an affecting scene ensued, which 
I will not attempt to portray. Suffice it, that 
when we sailed from the island, the widow was 
our passenger, and on our arrival at Plymouth, 
set out for ‘ Benbow Hall,’ Derby, in the care of 
her grief stricken brother-in-law, who conveyed 
her to his parents, as the only relict of their 
erring and long-mourned son, whose fate is to 
this day a secret, strictly guarded ; and few are 
aware that the sor of one of England's greatest 
“admirals was the lawless and unfurtanate ‘ Smug- 

gler of Man?” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE PSEUDO PRINCE: 


The Scullion of the Royal Kitchen. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


“By my faith, Margaret, but he is a comely 
youth—a fair child to look upon; and thou dost 
assure me by thy own free will that he is ours— 
our boy, and not the offspring of Simuel.” 

“ Ay, good father Richard, it is even as I have 
confessed, though the secret has never before es- 
caped my lips. Simuel has not the faintest sus- 
picion of the imposition we have practised upon 
him. He little dreamed when we parted in the 
chapel that morning of your departure fiom 
Rainsford, that he was indebted to another for the 
child of whom he is so strangely fond and proud. 
I often think, could he but read my thoughts, how 
quickly he would spurn forever from the shelter 
ot his roof the beautiful offspring of our guilty 
passion—and his guilty mother too, perhaps; 
and God knows, Richard Simon, he would be 
justified in the act.” 

“It is well, Margaret dear, that he, your fool- 
ish husband, the baker,—whom I have favored 
in more ways than one, in reparation—has never 
been wise enough, nor suspicious enough to di- 
vine our secret. While wandering in Italy, I 
was constantly on thorns lest some revelation of 
the past should be brought to light to disgrace 
me in the eyes of the laity. But I find, Marga- 
ret, that thou art a woman of sense, one in whom 
I may safely repose trust—and again I absolve 
thee from all sin in this connection, so that what- 
ever may be the nature of our intercourse in the 
future, thou shalt go before thy husband as pure 
from all sexual taint, in the sight of heaven, as 
the virgin Mary, the holy mother of God.” 

“ God grant it may be so!” fervently ejaculat- 
ed the woman, lowering her eyes confusedly be- 
fure the steady and admiring gaze of her father 
confessor, her sanctified seducer, who had but 
recently returned to Rainsford, after a pilgrim- 
age to Rome and the Holy Land, which had oc- 
cupied him nearly two years. 

“ But didst thou not send for me, father, to 
make some proposal for the future advancement 
of the child?” 

“True, Margaret! and now let us at once to 
business. My object is to educate him, and then 
palm him off upon the world as the young Duke 
of York ; and in God’s good time, Margaret, ye 
shall behold your son the King of England— 
Richard 1V. Is’t nota bold thought? and does 
it not make thee vain, Margaret, of our boy?” 

And with this enticing appeal to the dor- 
mant ambition of a found mother’s heart, the 
priest, Richard Simon, saluted the glowing lips 
of the blushing young mother, and their criminal 
intercourse, interrupted for a season by the relig- 
ious zeal and veneration of the saintly sinner, 
went on again, hidden from man, it is true, but 
not from the omniscient eye. 

The foregoing scene occurred in a small chap- 
elin a part of Oxford then known as Rainsford, 
sometime near the close of the fifteenth century, 
and not long after the foul murder of the young 
princes in the tower. 

The sagacious priest, though he placed not the 
slightest credence in the rumor of the young 
Duke of York’s escape from the hands of so ac- 
complished an assassin as Sir James Tyrrel, was 
ready, nevertheless, to take advantage of the 
story to develop one of the most audacious im- 
postures that is to be found recorded in English 
history. The mother of young Simuel was easi- 
ly induced to enter into a plot with her priestly 
paramour, to bring forward this beautiful off- 
spring of their guilty love as the direct and legal 
heir to the throne. But it is supposed that he 
was hardly prepared to play his part at the time 
the Duke of Gloster fell by the hand of Rich- 
mond, and was therefore kept in the background 


till the popular prejudices were roused against 
Henry VIL., by his inveterate persecution of the 
young Earl of Warwick, and his rigid and un- 
gallant treatment of Elizabeth of the house of 
York, who, in spite of her being the direct heir- 
in-line to the throne, still remained uncrowned, 
though his legal consort. 

In the meantime Richard Simon, the priest, 
was busily employed in educating young Simuel 
to play the leading part in the great drama he 
was so assiduously preparing. The elder Sim- 
uel was of course let into the secret, so far as the 
shrewd principals of the plot considered it ad- 
visable ; and the simple baker was as ambitious 
to become the father of a line ot kings, as was 
ever the celebrated Col. Biood to become the 
possessor of a crown and a royal regalia* So 
that when the ramor became prevalent among 
the people throughout the kingdom, that the 
young Earl of Warwick had made his escape 
from the Tower, Simon conceived the idea of 
pulming him off as the escaped earl, instead of 
the young Duke of York, as he at first intended 
—but this move, as will be seen, proved the ruin 
of his enterprise. He went in person to the 
queen dowager, and obtaining an audience, he 
solicited her countenance and assistance in the 
proposed enterprise. She, hating her son-in-law 
in consequence of his stern and rigid treatment 
of her daughter, eagerly entered into the plot 
against him, and supplied Richard Simon with a 
con-iderable sum of money; it has even been 
surmised by historians that she, or some one inti- 
mately acquainted with the house of York, must 
have acquainted young Lambert Simuel of the 
particular secrets of the family, which the Ox- 
ford priest, having no means of knowing, never 
could have told him himself. And of all such 
facts the youthful pretender seems to have been 
thoroughly apprised by somebody—and who 
more likely to give this information than the 
queen-dowager herself? And this seems to have 
been the subsequent assumption of Henry ; for 
shortly afterwards he took the liberty to confine 
her in the nunnery of Bermondsey, where her 
life was unhappily terminated sometime after. 


Aware that after the pains he had taken in fos- 
tering and preparing the mind of the youthful 
Simuel for the great part he was expected to 
play in the forthcoming history of the nation, 
there might be many chances of detection, the 
priest-father resolved to lay the opening scene of 
the unparalleled drama in Ireland ; for there the 
late Duke of Clarence, the father of Warwick, 
was remembered with the utmost affection, on 
account of his excellent administration while 
governor of the island. Many public officers 
now held their situations who had done so under 
the young duke’s father; and under circum- 
stances thus favorable, Simon could not have 
chosen a better field for the work of insurrection. 
The king, on receiving the news from Dublin, 
instantly confined the dowager, whom he sus- 
pected of aiding and abetting the insurrectionary 
movement in Ireland, and then gave his discon- 
tented subjects the most convincing proof of the 
fraudulency of the report, by producing the 
young Earl of Warwick from the Tower, he 
having himself caused the report of his flight to 
be circulated in order to avoid the frequent im- 
portunities of his friends, who were wearying 
him with constant petitions for his release. 

But this satisfactory demonstration to the Eng- 
lish mind on the part of the king, was regarded 
as a mere subterfuge by his subjects across the 
Channel, and with some timely assistance from 
the dowager-duchess of Burgundy in the shape 
of two thousand veteran Germans, aided by a 
large host of Irish adventurers, and headed by 
Simon, Simuel, and a veteran general named 
Schwartz, they effected a successful landing in 
Lancashire ; but meeting with no encouragement 
from the people, they pushed on to meet the 
king, having previously resolved to put the fate 
of this cause on the issue of a general action. 
The hostile forces met at Stoke, and after a des- 
perate battle, victory was at length declared in 
favor of the king. Simon and Simuel were 
among the prisoners taken. The earls of Lin- 
coln and Broughton, and many others, fell in 
the cause of the youthful pretender, and Simon 
himself owed his life to his clerical character, 
though he was sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. As for the boy Simuel, the king exhibit- 
ed his mercy and contempt equally, by making 
him a scullion in the royal kitchen, which charac- 
ter seemed much better suited to his disposition. 


* Thomas Blood, an Trislr adventurer and desperado in 
the reign of Charles I[., stole the crown and regalia from 
the Tower. was arrested, and subsequently pardoned by 
the “* Merrie Monarch.” 
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U. 8S. SHIP VERMONT. 
The very spirited marine 
sketch by Waud, drawn 
expressly for us, shows 
the ship-of-the-line Ver- 
mont, as she appears lying 
off the Charlestown navy —- 
ard, where she was built, = : 
aving been launched : 
Sept. 14, 1848. She is : ; 
about 3000 tons burthen —- 
and pierced for 122 guns. 
She was originally de- 
tailed for service on the 
Japan expedition, and — 
was then fully rigged, but : 
the orders were counter- 
manded, and she was 
stripped and laid up in 
ordinary. Of late years, 
these monster  ships-of- 
the-line have not been 
favorites with naval au- 
thorities—smaller vessels 
are more easily handled 
and the immense size and 
range of the modern guns 
makes a smaller vessel 
equal in effectiveness to a 
Jarge one, with large 
batteries of smaller cali- 
bre. In time, we sup- 
pose, steam will almost 
supersede the use of sail- 
ing vessels in the navy. 
The steam navy of Eng- 
land and France is now 
enormous, and it be- 
hooves our government to 
build up a steam navy as 
rapidly as possible. 


THE “ISLA DE CUBA.” 

We present on this page 
a fine marine view, drawn 
expressly for us by Mr. 
Alfred Waud, and rep- 
resenting the alleged slave bark Isla de Cuba, as 
she appeared when lying off thenorthend. The 
vessel is now lying at New York, and attracts 
great curiosity fromthe circumstances attached 
to her. The bark is not apparently a fast sailer, 
nor is there inything peculiar about her hull. She 
is square sterned and rather broad in the beam, 
with nothing of the clipper look about her, but 
her masts are very tall in proportion to her hull, 
and she spreads a great quantity of canvass. 
She was built in New York in the year 1849, and 
is of 215 tons burthen. She sailed from New 
York August 12th, 1858, bound for Loango, 


coast of Africa, under command of Captain Jon- | 


athan Dobson, taking out as passengers three 


U. 8S. SHIP-OF-THE-LINE, VERMONT, OFF CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 


Portuguese and one Spaniard, who were destined, 
it is said, for different trading posts on the coast 
of Africa. Her cargo consisted of blue drills, 
sheetings, handkerchiefs, ticking, crockery, etc. 
She had on board 70 or 80 barrels of rice, 90 oil 
casks, 1500 feet of box-boards, etc. The captain 
put in to St. Michael’s and there, according to 
the statement of Mr. Levi W. Turner, first mate, 


| told him that he suspected that the vessel was 


bound on an unlawful voyage, and that he 


_ wished him to take her back to New York. 
| After some weeks at St. Michael’s and Fayal, 


the captain having given up the vessel to his 
charge, the mate set sail for the United States, 


' and the passengers above referred to, left the 


JHE SUPPOSED SLAVE BARK, “ ISLA 


bark when she was about 120 miles from Flores, 
ina boat. Arriving on our coast and the wind 
being fair for Boston, the mate put into this port 
Oct. 21, 1858, and the vessel was taken posses- 
sion of bythe U. S. Marshal. The suit which is 
to determine the character of the vessel is still 
pending in the United States Court. Mean- 
while, by consent of parties interested, the vessel 
was cold by the marshal and purchased by a 
gentleman of New York who had a mortgage on 
her, the money being held by the United States 
authorities until it is legally decided whether or 
not the famous Isla de Cuba is a slaver. It is 
contended by the defendants, we believe, that she 
was bound on a legitimate voyage, and that her 


\ 
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cargo was not necessarily 

aslavecargo. The ninet 

casks on board were, it is 

said, destined to receive 

palm oil, and were filled 

with water to keep them 

~~ in good condition. The 

bark cleared for New 

York, February 18. One 

of the witnesses on the 

trial testified that Captain 

Dobson told him, at 

== Fayal, that he thought 

~ the passengers intended 

to murder him, and ad- 

vised him not to drink 

any wine on board except 

from a vessel that he him- 

self used, also that he 

had the cabin boy sleep 

with a hatchet under his 

head, etc. It was the 

opinion of this witness 

that the ill health of the 

captain had affected his 

mind. However, as the 

matter is in the hands of 

the law, we have no opin- 

ion to express in regard 

to the character of the 

vessel, which will be de- 

cided after the completion 

of a full, fair and impar- 
tial trial. 


LION AND LIONESS, 
Calling into the menag- 
erie No. 43, Portland 
Street, the other day, we 
were so struck with the 
noble appearance of a 
full-grown African lion 
and lioness, that we re- 
quested Mr. Homer to 
make a drawing of them 
for the Pictorial. The 
engraving from his spir- 
ited sketch, his first attempt at drawing wild an- 
| imals, we believe, is on the opposite page, and we 
think the noble originals, if they were capable of 
appreciating art, would be satisfied with the 
representation, although they- would doubtless 
prefer a surrounding of wild forest scenery to the 
walls and bars of a cage. Both of these animals 
are full of life and vigor, and contrast in this 
respect with the hackneyed, jaded animals we too 
often see in caravans. We should not care to 
try the experiment of entering the cage, espec- 
ially during the day’s fast which Mr. Sears has 
_ found, by experience, it is prudent to establish 
once a week, to preserve the health of his ani- 
mals, instead of giving them medicine, 


DARBELL 
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PRUSSIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

An American in Berlin thus writes, respecting 
that city and its people, to the New York Evan- 
gelist It is not only a great city, itis a queer 
one. This makes itself to be seen continually, 
and notalways pleasantly. ‘Fhe wronghcadedness, 
gaid to be peculiar to the Irishman, seems to me 
to be at least, in an equal degree, inherent in the 
German. Their customs differ from those of all 
other nations ; they are as unlike us in certain 
respects, as they are unlike the Chinese. Their 
cookery is so different that many persons visifing 
the city are unable for a long time to eat any- 
thing with pleasure or comfort. I, myself, have 
been here two months, and find even now, when 
I might be supposed nearly acclimated, but two 
or three dishes which suit meat all. Every one, 
too, is familiar with the German sleeping cus- 
toms ; a narrow bed, two feet wide, and so short 
that a man of ordinary height is obliged to double 
up in order that he may sleep in it, and covered 
with that abomination, a feather bed ; such is the 
only arrangement, the only German notion of a 
bed ; the nobles have no other, the peasants use 
the same. If any person wants a wide bed, two 
are placed side by side ; but though this may be 
covered with one quilt, the Prussian mind seems 


are out of the lips on the instant. Should a 
stranger ask any chance person in the strect the 
direction to any place, the polite Berliner imme- 
diately volunteers to show it himself, and actu- 
ally, in many cases, will go the whole distance, 
that the stranger may not lose his route. I re- 
member being thus kindly accompanied, more 
than a mile, by one whom I had never seen; and 
in another instance nearly the same distance by 
another person. If your brother is spoken of, it 
is “your herr brother;” if your wife, “ your 
lady wife.” In the shops customers greet the 
salesmen or women when they enter ; do not im- 
mediately begin business, but say a polite word 
or two, and then make their purchases; and 
always say good-by when leaving. An educated 
German is, I will say, one of the most polite and 
agreeable men on earth. The only rude persons in 
Berlin seem to be foreigners, and especially—alas 
that I should say it—English and Americans.” 


HABITS OF GREAT STUDENTS. 
Racine composed his verses while walking 
about, reciting them in a low voice. One day, 
while working at the play of Mithridates, in the 
Tuileries Gardens, a crowd of workmen gather- 
ed around him, attracted by his gestures ; they 


never to have been illuminated : they saw not, for 
their eyes were holden. ‘Then their evening con- 


certs and parties begin so early, that in summer, | 
evening has not fairly set in when the assembly | 
has broken up: and in winter a vast gulf yawns | 
between the end of the evening’s amusement and | 


bedtime. On some accounts this is a good cus- 
tom, favoring early hours in every way ; but it 
leads to much evil, which any one in Berlin can 
mark without difficulty. The language is, to a 
foreigner, strangely involved : they have two dis- 
tinct characters for writing, and also two for 
printing, used and well understood by all: and 
their odd use of the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter genders, puzzles, while it amuses. Think 
of a speech in which the word dog is mascu- 


line, and horse is neuter; the sun feminine, the | 


moon masculine ; /ady feminine, and girl woman 
and miss neuter! It is a polite city—a city in 
which punctilious politeness joins with true heart- 


felt politeness—two very different things. Here | 


no man enters a restaurant or cafe, or any place 
of public resort, with his hat on his head; it 
would be considered a rudeness to the guests as- 
sembled. If one in walking gs A through the 
streets chances, ever so slightly, to brush against 
another, the hats of both are not touched but 
Lfted, and “ excuse me, sir,” “ gon’t mention it,” 


other art, which, like theology, can calm the ag- 
itation of the soul, and put the devil to flight.” 

Calvin studied in his bed. Every morning, at 
five or six o’clock, he had his books, manuscripts 
and papers carried to him there, and had he oc- 
casion to go out, on his return he undressed and 
went to bed again to continue his studies. In his 
later years he dictated his writings to secretaries. 
He rarely corrected anything. 
issued complete from his mouth. 
facility of composition leaving him, he forthwith 
quitted his bed, gave up bis writing and compos- 
ing, and went about his out-door duties for days, 
weeks and months together. But as soon as he 
felt the inspiration fall upon him again, he 
went back to his bed, and his secretary was set 
at work. 

Aristotle was a tremendous worker; he 
took little sleep, and was constantly retrench- 
ing it. He had a contrivance by which he awoke 
early, and to awake was with him to commence 
work.—Demosthenes passed three months in a 
cavern by the sea side, laboring to overcome the 
defects of his voice. There he read, studied and 
declaimed.—Bacon knelt known before compos- 
ing his great work, and prayed for light and 
inspiration from heaven.—Pope never could 


| became very skilful. 
The sentences | 
If he feit a | 


overrun by the stream were often lakes of ice, 
interrupted only by the black trunk of a willow. 
We had found the means to obtain skates, and 
by much practice and after many falls, we had 
learned how to make use of them. It was there 
that I was seized with a downright passion for 
that exercise of the North, in which I afterwards 
To feel oneself carried off 
with the swiftness of the arrow, and the graceful 
undulations of the bird in mid-air, on a smooth, 
resplendent, sonorous and perfidious surface ; to 
give oneself, by a simple movement of the 
body, and, so to speak, with nought but one’s will 
for a rudder, all the motions of a bark on the 
deep, or an eagle soaring in the blue heavens, 
was for me, and would yet be, if I did not 
respect my own age, such an intoxication of the 
senses, and produced such a voluptuous diz- 
ziness in the brain, that I cannot think of it with- 
out emotion. Even horses, for which I had such 
a strong liking, do not give their riders that mel- 
ancholy delirium which skaters find on the frozen 
bosom of a large lake. How often have I not 
sent up prayers that winter, with its resplen- 
dent but cold sun, sparkling on the blue ice of 
the boundless meadows of the Saone, might be 
eternal like our pleasures !” 


A SUPERB LION AND LIONESS, NOW EXHIBITING IN BOSTON. 


took him to be a madman about to throw himselt 
into the basin. On his return home from such 
walks, he would write down scene by scene, at 
first in prose, and when he had written it out he 
would exclaim, “ My tragedy is done!” consid- 
ering the dressing of the acts up in verse as a 
very small affair—Magliabecchi, the learned li- 
brarian to the duke of Tuscany, never stirred 
abroad, but lived amidst books. He passed eight- 
and-forty years in their midst, only twice in the 
course of his life venturing beyond the walls of 
Florence ; once to go two leagues off, and the 
other time three and a half leagues, by order of 
the grand duke. He was an extremely frugal 
man, living upon eggs, bread and water, in great 
moderation —Luther, when studying, always 
had his dog lying at his feet, a dog which he had 
brought from Wartburg, and of which he was 
very fond. He worked at his desk for days to- 
gether without going out; but when fatigued, 
and the ideas began to stagnate, took his guitar 
with him into the porch, and there executed 
some musical fantasy (for he was a skillful musi- 
cian), when the ideas would flow upon him as 
fresh as flowers after a summer’s rain. Indeed, 
Luther did not hesitate to say that, after theol- 
ogy, music was the first of arts. ‘‘ Music,” said 
he, “is the art of the prophets; it is the only 


compose well without first declaiming for some 
time at the top of his voice, and thus rousing 
his nervous system to its fullest activity. 

The life of Leibnitz was one of reading, writ- 
ing and meditation. This was the secret of his 
prodigious knowledge. After an attack of the 
gout, he confined himself to a diet of bread 
and milk. Often he slept ina chair, and rare- 
ly went to bed till after midnight. Sometimes 
he was even months without quitting his seat, 
where he slept by night and wrote by day. 
He had an ulcer in his right leg, which pre- 
vented his walking about, even had he wished to 
do so.— Boston Transcript. 


THE KCSTACIES OF SKATING, 


Lamartine, describing one period of his boy- 
hood, when with some half dozen other children 
who went at early morning every day from the 
hamlet of Milly to the village of Bussiever, 
whose poor rector was their instructor,—about a 
quarter of a league distant,—thus paints the in- 
tervening scenery :—‘ In the winter time this 
path ’—leading down a declivity which he 
sketches—“ was a deep bed of snow on a glacis 
of ice, down which we used to roll or slide in im- 
itation of Alpine shepherds. Below the meadows 


| 


DESTRUCTION OF AN OAK. 

The journals of the Haut Rhin relate a fact 
which will appear scarcely credible—the cutting 
down of a gigantic oak tree, one of the few re- 
mains of ancient Gaul, at Autrage, near Belfort. 
The tree was many centuries old—according to 
some learned authorities not less than twenty- 
four ; and its trunk was about sixteen and a half 
feet in diameter at the base. The tree, stripped 
of its branches, weighs forty-eight thousand 
pounds. No reason is assigned for the felling of 
this venerable oak, beneath which, it may be, the 
Druids celebrated their rites. The tree was for 
centuries regarded as one of the curiosities of 
Alsace, and it caused the village near which it 
stood to be called Autrage-es-Chene. From an 
expression in the charter granted in 1105 by Er- 
mentrude, widow of Thierry, Count of Montbe- 
liard, to whom the district belonged, it appears 
that the place was even then famous for a num- 
ber of large oak trees. The number of extreme- 
ly old oak trees in France is now small. One of 
the most remarkable is at Allonville; it is nine 
hundred years old, and its trunk has been used as 
a chapel since 1696, which chapel is surmounted 
by a steeple. Another one is at Montravail ; it 
is twelve and a half feet in diameter at the base, 
and is believed to be two thousand years old. 


| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Lover or Music.—We regret that we are unable to an- 
swer your questions, but if you will take the trouble 
to address K. Storrs Willis, Esq.. editor of the Musical 
World, you will obtain all the information you desire, 
as Mr. Willis resided and studied music in Germany 
for years. 

F. W.. Taunton.—Ticknor & Fields of this city are the 
publishers. The edition is by far the cheapest and 
best of Scott's works ever yet issued in England or 
America. 

Tuespis.—The monument of Ben Jonson in Westminster 
Abbey, is a handsome tablet, with masks in bas-relief, 
and the well-known inscription, *‘ Oh! rare Ben Jon- 
son.” 

Cc. H. J.. Syracuse.—We find that “‘ Graglia’s Italian 
Pocket Dictionary ~ is generally used ia schools where 
Italian is taught. You can get it at Burnham's An- 
tique Bookstore, 143 Washington Street, Boston. price 
$1. A treatise on pronunciation and grammar is pre- 

- fixed, and all the words are accented. 

N. H., Taunton.—Tfhe reason we did not illustrate the 
matter you refer to, is because we have never yet in- 
troduced into our pages any such vulgar, or sensation 
matter. Delineations of murders, portraits of mur- 
derers, and the like, will usually be found in a certain 
class of illustrated papers, but as we issue a journal 
for the home circle. for the hands of youth, and the 
reading of families. we can only present such engray- 
— and matter as is suitable and proper for such an 
object. 

M. C.—Phrenologists hold that the laws of their science 
are applicable to animals. For instance, in the canine 
race. the greyhound and the bulldog have the least 
development of brajn; for though the head of the lat- 
ter is large, the @pacity of the cranium is small, 
while the forehead of the former is flattened and re- 
cedes—an invariable sign of deficiency of intelligence. 

Seresant S.—The Englisn army and navy are considered 
to be the strongest and healthiest in the world. This 
is attributed to the liberality of their diet. A soldier's 
daily rations cousist of three-quarters of a pound of 
meat, one pound of bread, one pound and a half of po- 
tatoes, two ounces of butter or bacon, and a piut of 
beer. In the navy it is still in larger proportions. 

Soura Exp.—We believe there are about 400 omnibuscs 
in Paris They are admirably managed, and are all in 
the hands of one company. 

C. C —Gold-fish originated in China. 

Inquirerk.—Schiller was born on the 10th of November, 
1759. The centenary of his birth will be celebrated 
this year in various parts of Germany. 

Mars. L. F., Medford, Mass.—The eider is a specimen of 
duck inhabiting the northern shores of the Old and 
New World. It is about twice the size of the common 
duck. 

D. H., Harvard, Mass.—Your case is not a peculiar one, 
and the disappointment ought to incite to fresh energy 
and increased industry. 


ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

Royal marriages are rarely happy, for they are 
never based upon the affections, as all marriages 
should be, but always upon consideration of 
policy ; so that if two congenial hearts happen 
to come together in the atmosphere of a court, it 
is purely a fortunate accident. Shakspeare tells 
us that “‘ King Cophetna loved a beggar maid,” 
and the story is a dramatic legend, that Felix, 
prince of Salerno, married Cinderella for love, 
but these are mythic personages. William of 
Normandy woed and won his bride by knocking 
her down and giving her a sound thrashing, and 
though royal brides are not obtained in the same 
way now-a-days, they are often coerced into mat- 
rimonial connections. Who supposes that Maria 
Louisa ever cared a straw for Napoleon I.? Her 
infamous tareer from the downfall of the em- 
peror, shows how little she thought of him. And 
who supposes that-poor little Princess Clotilde 
was impelled by the slightest affection for fat 
Prince Napoleon,a man double her age, and a 
notorious roué? The prince’s mother, by the 
way, was an unwilling bride, and her story shows 
how sad a fate is that of marriageable women in 
Europe who have the misfortune to be born to 
greatness. 

Catherine of Wurtemberg was the second wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, and 
brother of Napoleon I. The emperor refused to 
recognize Jerome’s marriage with our country- 
woman, Miss Patterson, and compelled him to 
abandon her. Having carved out a kingdom for 
his brother, he forced him to take a bride as well 
asa crown at his hands. The victim was the 
princess royal of Wurtemberg, a fair young 
creature, just entering her twenty-first year. She 
regarded Napoleon as the enemy of her country, 
and Jerome as, in the eye of God, the husband 
of another. But she was forced to yield to the 
iron will of the victor of Europe. With a heavy 
heart, having been married by proxy, she set 
forth for Paris. She awaited her bridegroom 
at the chateau of Rainey, then in the pos- 
session of Marshal Junot, Duke d’Abrantes. 
The Duchess d’Abrantes thus describes the first 
meeting of the royal pair :—‘ Catherine of Wur- 
temberg seated herself near the chimney, having 
by her side an arm-chair, intended for the prince. 
The door of the music-saloon opened, and Je- 


rome entered, followed by the officers of his 
household, who remained in the outer chamber, 
while the prince advanced alone into the saloon 
where Catherine awaited him. She rose up, ad- 
vanced a step or two towards him, and saluted 
him with much grace and dignity. As for Je- 
rome, his aspect was that of a boor, who looked 
as if he had come there because he was ordered 
to do so. He approached the princess with an 
air of brusgurie and maliise. Afver a few words 
had been exchanged between them, she pointed 
to the chair near her; and a brief conversation 
ensued about her journey. Before long, Jerome 
rose up, and in the tone and style of a bourgeois, 
said to her: ‘My brother is expecting us. I do 
not wish to delay the pleasure he will have in 
welcoming you as his sister.’ The princess 
smiled and bowed acquiescence ; but scarcely 
had Jerome withdrawn from her presence, when 
she fainted away. We carried her to the open 
window, and bathed her temples with Eau de 
Cologne. In a few moments she recovered her- 
self, and attributed her indisposition to the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather; but I understood 
only too well the bitter conflict of womanly feel- 
ing and of royal pride which was raging in poor 
Catherine’s breast, not to guess at the true cause 
of her indisposition.” 

But once married, she devoted herself to her 
duties, and was a model wife and mother. After 
the final fall of Napoleon, in 1815, the queen of 
Westphalia, with her children, sought refuge be- 
neath her father’s roof, and here, one night, Je- 
rome came for shelter. The news of his arrival, 
however, quickly reached the ears of the king of 
Wurtemberg, whose political position made him 
shrink from communication with any of the 
Bonaparte family. On the following morning, 
theretore, he signified his pleasure to the ex- 
queen that her husband must forthwith quit his 
palace, as he could not harbor beneath his roof 
one of a proscribed and outlawed family, point- 
ing out to her at the same time the example of 
Maria-Louisa, who had consented to a separation 
from lier husband. He also expressed his desire 
for an interview with his daughter, that she 
might learn his wishes emphatically from his 
own royal lips. The princess royal immediately 
addressed to her parent a reply, which merits a 
place in the annals of all those nations where 
women are counted worthy of honor as well as 
of love. It was in the following terms : 


“ Srre—Your majesty has summoned me this 
morning to your presence. For the first time in 
my life, I have denied myself the pleasure of 
obeying your commands. Knowing the subject 
of the interview, and fearing that my mind was 
not sufliciently collected to speak of it, I ven- 
ture here to unfold the motives of my conduct, 
and to make an appeal to your paternal affection. 
Your majesty has been rightly informed ; yes, 
sire, Prince Jerome, your son-in-law, my hus- 
band, and the father of my children, is with me. 
I received him from your hands at a time when 
his family reigned supreme over many kingdoms, 
and when his own brow was encircled with a 
crown. The bonds imposed at first by policy 
have since then been strengthened and confirmed 
by the feelings of my own heart; and he is far 
dearer to me now, in the hour of his adversity, 
than ever he was in the time of power and pros- 
perity. Marriage and nature impose duties 
which cannot be affected by the vicissitudes of 
fortune. I know these important duties, and I 
desire to fulfil them. I was once a queen, and 
I am still a wife and mother. Although raised 
by fortune above other men, we are often only 
the more to be pitied. A will at variance with 
our own may influence our destiny, but there its 
power ceases, for it can by no means affect the 
obligations which Divine Providence has imposed 
upon us. The husband who was given me by 
God and by yourself—the child whom I have 
borne in my bosom ; these are now a part of my 
very existence. With this husband, I shared a 
throne ; with him, will I share exile and misfor- 
tune. Violence alone can separate me from him. 
But O, my father, my sovereign! Iknow your 
heart—your justice and the rectitude of your 
principles ; 1 know what those principles have 
ever been on the subject of domestic duties. I 
do not ask your majesty, out of affection towards 
me, to make any change in the line of conduct 
which has been adopted in conformity with the 
determination of the most mighty sovereigns 
of Europe; I only crave your permission 
that my husband and I may remain near your 
person. But O, my father, my sovereign ! if 
this boon is denied us, let us at least be assured 
of your favor and kindness before we set out fur 
a strange land. Without some proof of your 
paternal love, I can scarcely find courage to ap- 
pear in your presence. If we must depart at 
once, let us bear with us at least the assurance 
of your affection as well as the -hope of your 
protection in happier times. Our misfortunes 
will surely one day have an end. Europe will 
not always command our humiliation ; it will 
not always delight in degrading princes who have 
been recognized by former treaties, and who are 
allied to the most ancient and most illustrious 
houses in Europe. Is not their blood mingled 


with our own? Pardon me, my father and my 
sovereign, for having thus expressed myself, and 
deign to let me know that this letter has not been 
received with displeasure. 


Believe me, etc., CATHERINE.” 


But policy steeled the heart of the king against 
even this touching appeal, and Catherine went 
forth from her father’s palace, never to see his 
face again. The fugitive pair lived as the 
Duke and Duchess of Montfort, at a coun- 
try seat called Casino Azzolino, near the river 
Trento, in the papal states. There she died in 
exile. Prince Napoleon and the Princess Ma- 
thilde, are the sole descendants of this noble 
woman. An act of graceful homage has recently 
been paid her memory. The heart of the ex- 
queen of Westphalia, enclosed in an urn, has 
been deposited in the tomb of the Emperor Na- 
poleon at the Invalides. It is, as has been well 
observed in the London Times, “ the heart of a 
noble woman, of one whom no entreaties of her 
father, the king of Wurtemberg, could induce to 
abandon her husband in his days of adversity, 
and who clung to him in evil report and good 
report to the hour of her death.” 

WILL THERE BE WAR? 

Opinions differ with regard to the prospect of 
war in Europe, and so inscrutable are the ways 
of Louis Napoleon, upon whose breath the ques- 
tion seems to hang, that we need not wonder 
that the matter still hangs in the balance. In- 
deed, so uncertain is the issue, that even while 
these remarks are going through the press,perhaps 
a foreign arrival may bring us the solution of the 
problem. With the information we now possess, 
we still adhere to the opinion we have more than 
once expressed, that there will be fighting. We 
attach no weight to the recent pacific declarations 
of the raler of France. What confidence can be 
placed in the man who solemnly swore eternal 
faith to the republic, and then overthrew it the 
moment the opportunity occurred? He has al- 
ternately spoken words of war and peace—but 
he is so habitually accustomed to regard lan- 
guage as the cloak of thought, that he cannot 
complain of the world’s great distrust. His 
official organ tells us that no extraordinary mili- 
tary preparations have been going on in France ; 
that the movements at the military depots and 
the naval arsenals are only incidental to changes 
in the two arms of the service, and he is only 
putting the land force on the ordinary strong 
peace footing. But there are ugly facts behind 
this declaration. The reasons given by the 
Moniteur may account for the casting of new 
guns, the marching and countermarching of 
troops, etc.; but what reason but the resolve to 
fight can account for the accumulation of vast 
stores of provisions, and the heaping up of ex- 
traordinary quantities of powder, even of lint 
and amputating instruments fur surgeons ? This 
surely is not a mere menace, nor is it the usual 
accompaniment of a peace establishment. The 
London Times regards the attitude of the em- 
peror as dangerous ; witness this sharp paragraph 
from a late leader in the “ Thunderer :”— 


“In the history of the last two months we 
have a proof of the losses which the mere appre- 
hension of war inflicts on a civilization like ours. 
It we are merely to return to the position we 
were in before the Ist of January, if we are to 
be constantly liable to another outbreak of impe- 
rial ambition, it would be almost preferable to 
have a war at once, and settle the question 
whether France is to remain the disquieter of 
Europe or be bound to good behaviour by the 
strength of those about her. The destiny of Eu- 
rope is in the hands of the French people, and, 
if they have not abdicated every right which be- 
longs to and dignities man, they will take care 
that the ruler whom they have chosen shall show 
some respect to morality and public law.” 


We have all along thought and said that not 
only would Napoleon fight, but that he must fight. 
He must do something tangible for the Italians, 
or as a perjured Carbonaro die the death decreed 
against all traitors by that terrible secret associa- 
tion which he joined long years ago. This dan- 
ger is no chimerical one. It was revealed to the 
startled world by Orsini, who came near destroy- 
ing the imperial life. It is the sword of Damo- 
cles that hangs over the imperial usurper—it is 
the skeleton that lurks in the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, the dark shadow that projects its por- 
tentous length across the polished floor of the 
ball-room, and the glittering surface of the ban- 
quet-table. It is the secret horror of a guilty life. 
Only one thing—a blow for Itatian independence 
—can banish the thing of terror, and conjure the 
impending fate of the coming crisis. Dr. Mackay 
expresses the following opinion, which is at least 
worthy of consideration ; 


“Tf Austria were driven out of Italy by a sue- 
cessful insurrection of Lombardo- Venetians and 
Romans, there would be no feeling of regret in 
this country, but the very reverse. But between 
such a consummation and her expulsion by the 
strong arm of France, for the personal and dy- 
nastic objects of Napoleon IIL, there is a mighty 
difference. The sympathies of Great Britain 
would be against Austria in the one case, and 
with her in the other. The emperor of the 
French plays with a dangerous weapon when he 
pfays with insurrection in Italy. The example 
may prove more contagious than he imagines, If 
Venice, Milan, Rome, Naples, and Palermo are 
on the move, Paris may awaken in the middle of 
its dark night, and dance the mad dance of lib. 
erty to the sound of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ Destiny 
is no doubt a very great star. But Europe has 
a destiny as well as the heir of Napoleon. Des- 
tiny gave the first Napoleon his Lodi, his Arcole, 
his Marengo, and his Austerlitz. Destiny gave 
him the crowns of France and of Italy, but from 
Destiny he received Moscow and Elba, Waterloo 
and St. Helena. Destiny has given his successor 
days of exile and misery—days of glory, honor 
dominion and influence for good or evil—unpar- 
alleled in modern history. But Destiny—firm, 
immutable, pre-ordained—plays what sometimes 
appears to our finite capacities to be strange 
pranks with his favorites. As yet the emperor 
of the French seems its most fortunate child; 
but even he, great as he is, cannot afford to set 
the judgment of the world at defiance, and to 
outrage the feelings of an age like ours. If he 
provoke Austria to battle he sows a whirlwind 
which will inevitably sweep away many things 
that are now high and mighty. We need not say 
what those things are, for they are visible to ail 
the world, though not perhaps distinctly seen in 
the suffocating atmosphere which overclouds the 
Tuileries.” 

Still, however dark and dangerous the path 
which Louis Napoleon may be compelled to 
tread, he may even “from this nettle, danger, 
pluck the flower, safety.” Hitherto he has 
borne a charmed life, and basked in the smiles of 
fortune. He may not yet have reached the end 
of his career. 


> 


Newsrarers —Dr. Johnson, when in the 
fullness of years and knowledge, said, “ I never 
take up a newspaper without finding something 
I would have deemed it a loss not to have seen; 
never without deriving from it instruction and 
amusement.” Yet the newspapers of Johnson’s 
day were “ flat, stale and unprofitable” to those 
of ours—with meagre reports, and shreds of 
news, wretched poetry, and frequently puerile 
prose. Now journalism sweeps into its vortex 
the most brilliant minds of the age, and a yearly 
newspaper voluine is a perfect encyclopedia, 


Frencu Treatricars.—Mademoiselle Sene 
has made a great sensation at the pretty little 
French theatre, 585 Broadway, N. Y., and plays 
admirably in Déjazet’s parts, though Mr. Dion 
Bourcicault says that she isn’t Déjazet, and Miss 
Agnes Robertson, or rather Mrs. Dion Bourci- 
cault, is. Why does he wish to set two pretty 
women by the ears? They are both excellent 
actresses, as one is French and the other Scotch, 
only “caparisons are odorous,” as Mrs. Mala- 


prop says. 


Wasnixcton Street.—This great thorough- 
fare is as brilliant as a garden parterre now with 
the gay dress of the ladies. Has the expansion 
of the silken skirts anything to do with the queer- 
looking cages we see hanging at the milliners’ 
windows? What are they? and what are they 
for? We never asked the question before. 

Crurtty to AniMALs.—Tie legislature has 
done well to pass a stringent act punishing cruelty 
to animals severely. Scoundrels who abuse that 
noble creature the horse, must be prepared to pay 
a hundred dollars, or lodge a year in jail, for the 
luxury of their brutality. 


> 


OrrositE THE Tremont Hovuse.—Messrs. 
Cushman & Brooks have one of the best selected 
stocks of dry goods to be found in Boston. We 
particularly recommend our lady readers to give 
them a call. The goods are marked down at 
marvellously low prices. 


> 


Faust anp presenting this 
old but never-tiring German legend to the public 
in a new form, Mr. Barry has shown his deter- 
minatién to outdo every previous effort of the 
American stage. 

American Watcnes.—The watches manu- 
factured by the American Watch Company, at 
Waltham, meet with a large sale. 

+ 

INVENTIVE.—The last invention in Ohio is an 

India-rubber meat saw. Progressive age, this. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BONE-MAKING. 

Among the recent discoveries of surgery is a 
method of making bones grow in the animal sys- 
tem, by artificial means. Dr. Ollier has present- 
ed to the French Academy an account of some 
successful experiments made by him, which are 
truly wonderful. He took long strips of the 
pereosteum, or membrane investing the bone, 
from the thigh-bone of a rabbit, leaving one end 
of the strips attached, and rolled them around 
the muscles of the legs in various ways. In the 
course of time these strips produced bone. He 
also succeeded in producing bone from the mem- 
brane, by detaching the strips entirely, and im- 
mediately transplanting them to some other part 
of the body, say under the skin of the shoulder 
or back, the result being the formation of a regu- 
lar bone in those anomalous places. The sub- 
stance thus generated by the pereosteum is real 
bone, similar to that of the rest of the body; a 
cavity being formed within, after a time, which 
contains marrow. These curious experiments 
show that bone may be made to grow at will, 
wherever a portion of the freshly-removed mem- 
brane is introduced so as to be in contact with 
living animal fibre. This discovery may be 
made very useful in the treatment of fractured 
limbs, and will possibly produce an entire revo- 
lution in the department of amputation. It is 
found that the re-productive property of the 
pereosteum diminishes with advanced age in the 
subject, but it is not entirely lost. The field is 
open for still wider research in this direction ; 
and it may perhaps yet be ascertained that other 
tissues and membranes of the animal economy 
may be successfully re-produced by artificial 
means. Why may not new lungs be thus pro- 
vided ; new hair, or new teeth ¢ 


Formine an Acquaintance.—George Sel- 
wyn happening to be at Bath when it was nearly 
empty, was induced for the mere purpose of kill- 
ing time, to cultivate the acquaintance of an el- 
derly gentleman he was in the habit of meeting 
in the rooms. In the height of the following 
season, Selwyn encountered his old associate in 
St. James Street. He endeavored to pass un- 
noticed, but in vain. “ What! don’t you recol- 
lect me?” exclaimed the cuttee. “I recollect 
you perfectly,” replied Selwyn; “and when I 
next go to Bath I shall be most happy to become 
acquainted with you again.” 


Waruixe Troriuies.—The Rev. Theodore 
Parker designs to bequeath two revolutionary 
guns to the State of Massachusetts. They be- 
longed to his grandfather, who was in the fight 
at Lexington. One is a musket and the other a 
fowling-piece ; therefore they cannot be regarded 
as “canons of the church.” 

Quite ruRAL.—A Parisian coiffeur has re- 
cently invented a head-dress, composed of corn 
flags, ji ssamine beils, feathers, ribbons, etc., 
which he styles “The Clarissa Harlow.” It 
looks killing, and is all the rage among the beau 
monde, 


> 


Tue Paraguay Arrarr.—The Brazilian 
government have offered to act as mediator for 
the settlement of the dispute between Paraguay 
and the United States, and it is said that Lopez, 
the Dictator, has accepted the proposition. 


A Kentucky Betir.—The lady of the Hon. 
Mr. Preston, American Minister to Spain, made 
such a distinguished appearance at the recent 
Court Ball in Paris, that the gallant Frenchmen 
styled her /a reine de Quintucky. 

Monument To Ameri- 
can citizens have lately erected a monument in 
Cuba to the memory of Lieut. Crittenden, of the 
Lopez Cuban expedition, placing it upon the 
spot where he was shot. 
> 

Aw art Lap.—A boy nineteen years of age, 
by the name of O'Donnell, has just been tried at 
St. Louis, Mo., for having three wives. His se- 
verest trial would have been to live with them all 
three. 


4 
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NationaL Expenses.—The total amount of 
money appropriated by Congress for the regular 
expenses of the government, for the year 1850-60, 
is a little short of forty millions of dollars. 


» 


Russian Serrpom.—Ten of the governments 
of Russia have completed a plan for the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in their jurisdiction. 


TAKING IT COOLLY. 

They sometimes do things coolly, even in Ita- 
ly, where such things are not looked for. A case 
of this kind occurred at Genoa a short time since, 
which is worthy of note. A gentleman of high 
social station made the discovery that his wife 
was unfaithful to him, and instead of rushing 
upon the partics, in true Italian fashion, and 
stabbing them both to the heart, he politely show- 
ed them the way to the street door, and closed it 
after them. He then summoned an undertaker, 
ordered arrangements for a funeral, invited all 
his friends, and had the funeral ceremonies for a 
deceased wife performed over an empty coffin. 
The light burden was then taken by the bearers, 
placed upon the hearse, and carried off with all 
the customary solemnities. Having seen the cof- 
fin depart from the house, he returned to his 
friends and claimed their congratulations on the 
fact that he was a widower ; and throwing open 
the doors of his dining-hall, invited them to par- 
take of a splendid feast which he had prepared. 
The astonished company, after learning the truth 
of the case, entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion, and congratulated him upon his return to a 
life of single blessedness, in many a well-charged 
bumper. 


4 > 


MEN OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Emerson, in one of his recent public ad- 
dresses, gave his ‘definition of “men of the 
world ;” not the men we read of in newspapers 
and novels, men of horses and wagons—men of 
beef and the porter bottke—men who were deep 
in the mysteries of champagne —men of stocks and 
coupons—not these, but men whose sympathies 
were with all that was good and noble—which 
were deep and wide, and related to every bright 
thought and every good work going on in the 
universe—these were his men of the world. 
Shakspeare and Cervantes, and Scott and Bun- 
yan, and for the first time Dickens was included 
among the stars which shine for all of us to ad- 
mire, and by a wide induction, many were in- 
cluded whose names were not called over—nay, 
so numerous were they, that they never get in- 
cluded in any peerage, nor even named in any 
newspapers. 


Queer Doines 1n Spain.—A private letter 
from Paris reports rather a curious incident. In 
his tour the Comte de Paris was received at Se- 
ville with the honors due to a king’s son. The 
French ambassador at Madrid protested ; and 
at a subsequent stage the young count was re- 
ceived only as a private gentleman. On hearing 
this, the Duke de Montpensier was seriously of- 
fended, and at once resigned all the Spanish ti- 
tles which had been conferred upon him as 
husband of the Infanta Luisa. It is even said 
that he contemplates leaving Spain. 

Linerat.— Our neighbors, over the way, 
Messrs. Cuase Brornuers & Co., manufactur- 
ers of ornamental iron work, threw open their 
entire and beautiful collection of ornaments as a 
loan for the late three very successful fairs in the 
Music Hall. This gratuitous aid to the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, the Homeeopathic, and 
the Channing Home Fairs, was of much assis- 
tance in ornamenting the spacious hall, and fur- 
nishing the means without cost to those interested, 
of elegantly arranging the articles. Such gen- 
erosity should be chronicled. 


> 


True ENoctGu.—Sydney Smith maintained 
that there were three things which every man felt 
himself competent to undertake, without the least 
previous experience, namely—to manage a small 
farm, drive a gig, and edit a country newspaper. 


> 


A ripicutous Fasnion.—One of the latest 
fashions for gentlemen is the “ barber-pole ” pat- 
tern for pantaloons; the stripes ascend spirally 
round the leg, giving the wearer the appearance 
of a double-barrelled corkscrew. 


Deatu OF AN Poret.— T. K. Her- 
vey, the poet, died in England, February 17th, 
in the fifty-fitth year of his age. He was editor 
of the London Atheneum from 1846 to 1854. 


letters sey 
the display of jewelry at court and at entertain- 
ments of the aristocraey, is truly magnificent, 
and exquisite gems of the perfection of the jew- 
eller’s art. 


> 


Tue Gatway Sreamers.—The British gov- 
ernment grant £70,000 per annum to the Galway 


steamers, placing them on a stable footing. 


Gatherings. 

The overland California Mail Company are 
still having trouble with the Indians. 

A San Francisco lady who obtained a divorce 
on the 18th of January, got married again on 
the 19th. 

The National Intelligencer says the elevation 
of Mr. Holt to the Postmaster Generalship is 
“admitted on all hands, and in all respects, to be 
an excellent appointment.” 

The Farmer’s Club, at New Britain, Conn., 
have established semi-annual “ cattle-market 
fairs,” on the English plan, for the collection of 
stock, seeds, etc., for purposes of mutual exami- 
nation, barter and sale. 

The Pittsburgh Journal notices the departure 
of quite a number of young ladies from that city 
en route for Pike’s Peak. ‘They have little idea 
of the hardships they may have to undergo du- 
ring such a journey 

The first cattle show held in this country was 
held at Pittstield, Mass , in October, 1810, and 
from this era sprang the system of agricultural 
societies and shows, as they exist at present in 
most parts of the United States. 

‘A publican in St. Louis recently drank 150 
glasses of lager beer between 8 o'clock in the 
morning and midnight of the same day. He 
proposes to repeat the unswinish deed, or to for- 
feit $150 and the price of his beer. 

During the first two weeks of March, Mr. 
Thomas Vance, of Lyndon, Me., buried six 
children. The disease which thus swept away 
nearly a whole family, was typhoid fever of a 
very malignant type. 

Miss Margaret E. McDonald died in Hardy 
county, Va., on the 9th ult., being the tenth 
member of her family—including her parents— 
who have died in the last five months. Only one 
sister now remains out of a family of eleven. 


A few weeks ago Jacob Helsch, who resided 
in the vicinity of East Walnut Hill, Otio, was 
bitten in the shoulder by a vicious horse, and 
having neglected the wound, gangrene set in, 
from the effects of which he died. . 

The Italian residents in America are collect- 
ing subscriptions to purchase for the King of 
Sardinia a sword, the hilt of which shall cousist 
of a small statue of Italy in pure California 
gold, as a tribute of sympathy and admiration. 


A youngster by the name of Stephen Washing- 
ton Outlaw, aged about 17 years, was arrested 
near Columbus, Ga, a few days since, charged 
with having forged three promissory notes, 
amounting in all to $1800. 

Congress has allowed the claim of Massachu- 
setts against the government, for arming and 
equipping the militia of 1812. The whole 
amount is about $227,000. By the terms of sep- 
aration Maine was to receive one-third. 

A man named Twitchell died at Broomfield, 
Ohio, lately, who weighed 386 pounds. He wore, 
when living, a vest six feet and ten inches in cir- 
cumference, and there was cloth enough in his 
overcoat to make four overcoats for ordinary 
men. 

At a recent meeting of the Detroit Historical 
Society, it was stated that a French resident of 
that ep died a few years since at the age of 116 
years, during 105 of which he never drew a so- 
ber breath. The old fellow must have been a 
walking demijohn. 

It is affirmed that the Re’. Mr. Spurgeon de- 
clared that he would not visit America, lest in 
the public mind je should be complicated with 
the personal, financial and sectarian schemes 
of persons who have sought to use him for their 
own purposes. 

Mr. Thurston, the unfortunate aeronaut, once 
told a friend that he never feared anything when 
on his balloon excursions, except when abreast 
of a forest; then the forked trees seemed all to 
be rushing towards him, having a tendency to 
confuse and bewilder him. 

In New Haven, a few nights ago, a young man 
who was watching with a sick friend, lay down 
upon a bed in the same room with a cigar in his 
mouth. He fell asleep, and was awakened by 
fire, and found the bed all in flames, and the room 
full of smoke. 

A few years ago a cotton manufactory was 
erected in Prattville, Ala., by Mr. Daniel Pratt, 
who gives the name to the village. The last 
year the total amount of business done in the 
place was $587,291, of which $423,450 was in 
cotton manufactures. 

The word “ Yankee,” says the historian of the 
“Colony of New Plymouth,” comes from yan, 
which means eye, and kee, which means tooth, in 
the Massachusetts vernacular. The colonists 
drove sharp bargains—had cut their eye-teeth ; 
hence the Indians called them Yan-kee. 


The greatest distance a shot has been thrown in 
this country is 33-8 miles. This was thrown 
from a 12 inch gun, a charge of 28 pounds of 
powder being used, and the shell weighing 180 
pounds. As to the accuracy with which a shot 
can be thrown, a Mr. Sawyer has struck a target 
40 feet by 20, at the distance of a mile, about ev- 
ery other time. 

Some sharpers in St. Louis have been doing a 
flourishing business, by advertising for members 
to join a ‘ hand-cart train” to Pike's Peak, 
charging an entrance fee of $50—which answer- 
ed all the purpose of initiating their dupes into 
the nature of their rascality, but did not serve to 
advance them one step towards the land of 


promise. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Love has made his best interpreter a 
sigh.— Byron. 

.... Our fashions may be considered the ag- 
gregate of the opinions of our women.—Bulwer. 


.... Childhood itself is scarcely more lovely 
than a cheerful, kind, sunshiny old age.—Mrs. 
Child. 


.++. Men, like peaches and pears, grow sweet 
a little while before they begin to decay.—O. W. 
Holmes. 

.-+. Inferiority always was, and always will 
be, most pardonable in others, and least notice- 
able in ourselyes.—De Boufflers. 

.-.. Tranquil pleasures last the longest. We 
are not fitted to bear long the burden of great 
joys.—Dovee. 

.... Wit is the philosopher’s quality—humor 
the poet’s ; the nature of wit relates to things, 
humor to persons.— Bulwer. 

.... Nations, like individuals, are powerful 
in the degree that they command the sympathies 
of their neighbors.— Lovee. 

-... Write as wisely as we may, we cannot 
fix the minds of men upon our writings, unless 
we take them gently by the ear.—olert Walsh. 


.-.. Sometimes a quarter of an hour is worth 
more than a century, as a diamond is worth more 
than a block of stone.—De Boufjlers. 

..-. The world owes all its onward impulses 
to men ill at ease. The happy man inevitably 
confines himself within ancient limits.—Nathan- 
tel LTawthorne. 


.... Itis our duty, not only to scatter bene- 
fits, but even to strew flowers for the sake of our 
fellow-travellers in the pathways of this wretched 
world.— Chesteryield. 

-+.. To many of its members society is a 
Saturn that eats his children—a fiend that 
scourges men out of their humanity and then 
mocks at their fall.— George Henry Calvert. 

.... Laughter and tears are meant to turn the 
wheels of the same machinery of sensibility ; 
one is wind-power, and the other water-power, 
that is all —O. W. L/olmes. 


.... The decencies of life, when polished, 
become its brightest ornaments. Gold is a means, 
and not anend. It can do a great deal, still it 
can’t do everything ; and among others, it can’t 
make a gentleman, or else California would be 
full of tuem.— Nature and Human Nature. 


.... Experience keeps a dear school, but fuols 
will learn in no other, and scarcely in that; for 
it is true, we may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct. Remember this: they that will 
not be counselled cannot be helped. If you do 
not hear reason, she will rap your knuckles.— 
Dr. Franklin. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Love letters are generally only a species of 
noose-paper. 

The young gentleman who flew into a passion 
has had his wings clipped. 

Why is a barefooted boy like a Greenlander ? 
Because he wears no shoes (snow shoes). 

What did the feather, when it first sprouted, 
say to the duck? I’m down on you this time. 

However paradoxical it may appear, “ blunt ” 
people have a way of saying very “sharp” 
things. 

Why is a man leaving an omnibus full of ladies 
like a convalescent child? Because he is getting’ 
out of the (w) hoops. 

What is the difference between a schoolmaster 
and an engine driver? One trains the mind, the 
other miads the train. 

“T suppose, Jim, that if I were to jump into 
the water here, 1 should find it over my head and 
ears.” “Over your head, Frank, but probably 
not over your ears.” 

A Yankee being asked how it happened that 
his sweetheart had given bim the mitten, replied : 
“T was such a fuol that 1 praised her so much 
she got so proud she wouldn’t speak to me !” 


The New Haven Courier has been shown “ one 
of those singular but not unprecedented produc- 
tions—a double hen’s egg.” Will somebody 
now show it a single hen’s double egg ? 

An outside passenger on a coach had his hat 
blown over a bridge into the stream. “ True to 
nature,” said a gentleman who was seated beside 
him, “a beaver naturally takes to the water.” 


Wanted—a pair of scissors to cut a caper. 
The pot in which a patriot’s blood boiled. ‘The 
address ot the confectioner who makes “ trifles 
light as air.’ Anda short club broken off the 
square root. 

A lazy, over-fed lad, returning from his dinner 
to his work one day, was asked by his master if 
he had no other motion than that. ‘“ Yes,” re- 
plied the youth, drawing out each letter, “ but it 
is a little slower.” 

“Wife,” said a tyrannical husband to his 
much-abused consort, “‘1 wish you to make a 
pair of false bosoms.” “1 should think,” re- 
plied she, ‘‘that one bosom as false as yours is, 
would be sufficient.” 

A judge out West has recently decided that 
it might be insanity to sign another man’s name 
to a check in place of your own; but when you 
draw the money on the check, and spend it, there 
is a great deal of sanity in the proceeding. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
UMBERAN. 


~ 


JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


They called him Umberan—and well they might; 
Life was to him a shadow - darkness all; 

My sunshine was his gloom, my day his night, 
My robe of joy his pull 


I knew him well, and oft we sat apart, 
Myself the while with him a misanthrope, 

And o'er and o'er again his broken heart 
Would bleed for vanquished hope. 


Hope, which alone had been his guiding star, 
Beneath whose smile his youth had prospered well, 

And who, alas, once soared from earth too far, 
Icarus like, and fell! 


I well remember, strange, sad Umberan, 
How, of an evening when the leaves were sere, 
‘We walked together. and our converse ran 
Upon the dying year. 


And then (it was not strange) we talked of thee ; 
Your voice was sorrowful, and yet again 

You told me what your boyhood wished to be, 
And what the man had been. 


You spoke of years whose race had been your own, 
Destroying youth, bright hopes, without amends, 

And then, while still more plaintive grew your tone, 
You told of buried friends. 


Of friends beloved, the of whose days 
Was as the substance of your own delight, 

Whose feet had wandered from their wonted ways, 
And left on earth no light. 


And as the slender reed before the gale, 

You leaned your head upon my breast and wept. 
O, never yet came deeper, sadder wail, 

From bosom sorrow-swept! 


I tell the story calmly, for i know 

The poor soul-sufferer to his home has passed ; 
Sad Umberan beneath the wiuter snow 

Has found his rest at last. 


I closed his eyes—I saw the sweet, fuint smile 
Which o'er his wan and pallid features crept, 
And when he died, I left the world awhile— 
I, too, in sorrow wept! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE TOWER OF TORRE MOZZA. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


Axour ten miles from Piombino, in Tuscany, 
is the tower of Torre Mozza, which, in common 


with other towers along the coast, it was thought | 


necessary at one time to keep in a state of de- 
fence. This was after the principality had been 
conferred on the Princess Elise Bonaparte and 
her husband, Prince Felix Bacchiochi, in 1805. 
The regulation, however, simply demanded the 
residence of a castellano, or lieutenant, who was 
not confined wholly to the tower, but had other 
dutics to perform which occasionally drew him 
from his wonted post. 

The castellano of Torre Mozza, Giovanni Bar- 
di, was summoned away to Follonica one day in 
the last week of May, 1805; and having occa- 
sion for the services of his gunner, he took him 
along with him. On this day, therefore, Torre 
Mozza remained unguarded. Within the lonely 
tower were the lieutenant’s mother, Madame 
Bardi, and her children, most of whom were of 
tender years. Two of them, however, were girls 
of sixteen and upwards; and these two, with 
their mother, were the only ones capable of un- 
derstanding the position of Giovanni, should 
any danger occur during his absence. While 
preparing for his departure in the morning, the 
mother had spoke of the circumstance of being 
left without any means of defence, at a time 
when the English might be hovering about the 
coast—but the young castellano laughed at her 
fears. 

“ At all events, mother,” he answered, “ you 
will be well guarded by Geetano and Odorata, 
whom I have instructed so faithfully in discharg- 
ing yonder old guns. But do not fear; I shall 
return, I hope, by noon, and no very formidable 
danger will, I imagine, happen in so brief an ab- 
sence.” His assurance quieted the mother; and 
in the numerous household duties which her 
young family created, she soon lost sight of any 
impending danger. 

A large, square, well-lighted room in the tow- 
er was at once the sitting and dining-room of 
the family. From the windows could be seen 
the long line of coast scenery, and the Island of 
Elbe lay serenely upon the waters, directly in 
front of the tower. 

They were seated at dinner, and talking of the 
loucliness which the absence of Giovanni always 


created, when Madame Bardi, who was sitting 
opposite the windows, suddenly turned pale. 
Gaetano, the eldest daughter, followed the direc- 
tion of her mother’s eye, and saw, to her alarm and 
surprise, a vessel under full sail, making for the 
shore. As she watched, she saw several boats 
launched and filled, and had no doubt from the 
dress and appearance of those on board that they 
were English, and therefore to be dreaded as en- 
emies. It was indeed an English brigantine, 
with armed troops on board, and their apparent 
object was to attack Torre Mozza, which they 
had been closely reconnoitering. 

Madame Bardi was not a coward, but the 
thought of her helpless family exposed to the 
mercy of the foe—of her son’s absence, and the 
too probable censure and disgrace which would 
fall upon him for not being at his post at a pe- 
riod of danger, completely overcame her, and 
she wept and wrung her hands in helpless grief. 
Gaetano and Odorata roused her from this state, 
by proposing that she should instantly depart 
with the little ones, and try to walk to Vignale, 
the nearest inhabited point, where she could pro- 
cure some aid for the defenceless town. 

“ You know, mama,” said one of them, “ what 
Giovanni told you this morning, that we could 
fire if we were attacked—and so we can. Only 
take away the children, and send some one to re- 
lieve us, and depend upon it we will brave them 
off until aid comes.” 

Madame Bardi looked at the two girls, and 
thought that indeed their courage was no idie 
jest. They were as brave and undaunted as old 
soldiers in the prospect of a battle. Gaetano’s 
tall, slender figure was drawn up to its full height, 
her brilliant black eyes sparkled, and her whole 
appearance was changed from the tender, timid, 
shrinking girl, to the firm, collected and resolute 
woman. Onorata was equally brave and deter- 
mined looking. Madame Bardi recollected how 
often they had amused themselves, and won 
praises from their brother, by firing off the heavy 
pieces of artillery, and she gathered courage from 
the thought. She dressed her children for their 
walk, without alarming them, and kissing the 
fair girls tenderly, she departed across the fields 
to Vignale. 

As the last fold of her dress disappeared, the 
girls ran to the loopholes in the tower, and in a 
moment the first gun from the brigantine came 
booming across the water. It was promptly an- 
swered from the tower. Again and again it was 
repeated, and each time the guns pealed forth 
from the tower, with the occasional thunder of 
some heavy pieces which the enthusiasm of the 
hour gave them strength to load and discharge. 

At this powerful defence, the English seemed 
at a loss whether to continue the attack ; but at 
length they sent fifteen men and an officer on 
shore. The quick eye of Gaetano took in the 
sight, and a roar of cannon followed quickly. 
She seemed to gathef strength and courage from 
every appearance of assault from the enemy. 

Odorata’s thoughts were upon a different sub- 
ject. She had distinctly seen the face of the 
English officer in charge of the boat. A few 
nights before she had dreamed of such a scene 
and of such a man. He came to her, she thought, 
and threw a cluster of orange blossoms into her 
lap. She had told her dream to Gaetano, and 
‘she now called her to look at him. 

“It is the very man of my dream, sister! 
What do you think ?—am I likely to be so un- 
fortunate as to marry a foe of my country?” 
And with that scene before her eyes, the wild, 
careless girl laughed at her own credulity in be- 
lieving that there is any power in those uncon- 
scious visions that visit our sleeping hours. 

“ Hush, sister! you are mad to let them hear 
a girl’s laughing voice. See! they are close 
upon us! Let us bring this great monster of a 
piece to bear straight upon them.” 

“O no, no!” whispered Odorata hoarsely. 
“Defend ourselves we may, Gaetano, but to 
strike a man like him who approaches the tower 
—nay, do not fire !” 

It was too late to entreat. The ball had al- 
ready speeded to its destination; and when 
Odorata again looked, the hero of her dream was 
lying upon the ground, and his leaderless party 
were closing around him, or flying off to the 
fields to find some kind stream, for water to re- 
vive him if still living. 

It was four in the afternoon, and no one had 
arrived from Vignale. The tired mother and her 
children had arrived at that village in a state of 
exhaustion. There was a religious festival in 
celebration there, the noise and confusion of 
which had prevented the inhabitants from hear- 


ing the heavy artillery, which, at any other time, 
would have attracted them to the spot whence 
it proceeded ; and as she found at their homes 
only the sick or infirm who could not attend the 
festival, she was obliged to go to the church her- 
self to carry the news. 

The sexton at the church of Vignale was an 
old man, deaf and half blind. Madame Bardi 
could not make him understand, and some min- 
utes elapsed ere she could effect an entrance. 


- But as she opened the door, she caught sight of 


a familiar face. The old gunner, who had ac- 
companied her son to Follonica that morning, 
had returned by the way of Vignale, and seeing 
the procession, had joined the crowd, from which 
it seemed impossible to extricate himself. 

He came at her beckoning hand; and the few. 
broken words she was able to speak, filled him 
with horror and dismay. Although thankfal 
that the mother and children were safe, he trem- 
bled to think that his own delay might have prov- 
ed fatal to the two poor girls. Happily the 
services were over, and he gave the alarm as 
briefly as possible, seized the bridle of a horse 
near the church, mounted and galloped over the 
intervening five miles as quick as the half-starv- 
ed animal could be made to exert himself, and 
arrived at Torre Mozza just as Odorata had 
sunk down in a sudden fit of despair and grief, 
not at her own perilous situation, but with a 
strange and inexplainable sympathy with him 
whom her sister had, in all probability, despatch- 
ed to the “land of the hereafter.” 

The arrival of a strong force from Vignale, 
and also from other villages beyond, placed the 
town in perfect security, and the brigantine now 
evidently awaited the return of the officers and 
men, to abandon the coast. This return was not 
destined to be accomplished. On the arrival of 
the young castellano, who had been unexpected- 
ly detained at Follonica, he instantly collected a 
force sufficient to surround the men from the 
brigantine and take them prisoners, while the 
wounded man was conveyed, with all the tender- 
ness due to a vanquished foe, to the tower. 

Before midnight all was quiet in the tower. 
Madame Bardi and the children were brought 
back, all the volunteers had returned home, save 
afew for a necessary guard, and the two exhaust- 
ed girls had fallen asleep. Giovanni himself 
still waked to watch over his wounded prisoner. 
The injury was to a single limb; and the agony 
of the wound seemed as nothing to the proud 
and sensitive Englishman, compared with the 
mortification of defeat and imprisonment. His 
illness would probably confine him to the bed for 
thirty or forty days, and the beloved brigantine, 
which he worshipped as a lover worships his 
mistress, was sailing far away without him. 

Happily for him, the Italian ladies have not 
the strict reserve which would prevent one of his 
own countrywomen from entering a stranger’s 
sick-room. The generous castellano not only 
bestowed a brother’s care upon his prisoner, but 
brought his sisters to enliven his situation. 

It was then that Giovanni, proud of his sister’s 
courage and bravery, related their share of the 
exploit which had brought the officer to the tow- 
er against his will, and in a different way to that 
which he contemplated. Humiliating as it was 
to be conquered by a woman’s hand, he could 
not but express admiration for their coolness 
and spirit; and when Gaetano wept at the 
wreck she had made, and Odorata blushed deep- 
ly at his frank avowal of admiration, the young 
soldier could not determine which was the love- 
liest of the two. 

Weeks passed—the fifteen prisoners had been 
honorably exchanged for three or four Tuscan 
soldiers who had fallen into the hands of the 
English, and only the mere semblance of impris- 
onment remained to the young Arthur Warwick. 
Only his heart was captive. Odorata’s beauty— 
her strong, quick sympathy—her evident sorrow 
for the misfortune which had left him perhaps a 
cripple for hfe, had brought him to her feet ; and 
the mutual love was all the stronger because it 
was necessary to keep it a secret from all. Not 
even Gaetano was entrusted with it. Peace with 
the nations was the only condition upon which it 
was to be revealed. Meantime Gaetano, and 
Madame Bardi herself, was with the prisoner as 
much as was Odorata. With the latter it was 
the all-absorbing passion which her southern 
blood can feel so deeply, yet it was tempered 
with the necessity of secrecy. 

Giovanni, generous foe that he was, would 
still have disowned his sister had he known she 
had given her heart to an Englishman; and 
when the prince sent the sisters his cordial thanks 


for their brave defence of Torre Mozza, and 
Gaetano received a large grant of land, and 
Odorata an equally valuable dower in money for 
their services, he could not forbear boasting of it 
before Arthur Warwick, to the manifest discon 

certing of the two. 


How the tide of time flows on! He who was a 
prisoner at Torre Mozza—after a few years of 
fond remembrance of her who had sweetened 
that captivity—attained, by the death of three in- 
tervening claimants, the inheritance of an earl - 
ship. The dignity involved no forgetfulness of 
past affection. The beautiful defender of Torre 
Mozza was still the bride of his heart, and be- 
came the wife of Lord Shirley—the hero of her 
youthful vision—the Arthur Warwick of the old 
tower on the coast of Tuscany. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
Old Zach and the Lieutenant, 
AN ARMY ANECDOTE. 


BY A FIRST DRAGOON. 


Wuen the Virginia Regiment of Volunteers 
arrived at General Taylor’s samp, at Walnut 
Springs, near Monterey, their arms were rather 
the worse for their long march from Camargo, 
being somewhat rusty and dusty. A certain 
lieutenant of that corps, who prided himself on 
belonging to one of the F. F. V.’s—“ first famiiies 
of Virginia ”’—on the next day after their arrival, 
was strolling through the camp, trying to get a 
peep at the old general, when he espied a stout 
fellow in his shirt-sleeves, seated on the ground 
beneath a shady bower, hard at work on a sword- 
hilt. The lieutenant, with a pompous air, walk- 
ed up to the old chap and addressed him as 
follows : 

“Tsay, Old Fel, which is General Taylor’s 
tent ?” 

Old Fel, hard at work rubbing the sword-hilt 
—‘ That one there.” 

“T wonder if I could see the great hero ?” 

“ Well, colonel, you might, and then again, you 
might not.” 

Putting on an extra share of dignity, the offi- 
cer said :—‘ Come, my Old Trump, you must 
show me how I can get a sight at him. Whose 
sword is that which you are cleaning ?” 

“ What, this cheese-knife ? That’s Old Zack's 
—I’m cleaning it for him.” 

“Then you work for the general, do you? 
Well, my weapon is a little rusty, and if you 
will clean it up handsomely I will give you a 
dollar.” 

“ Well, leave your toad-sticker here, and drop 
round this way to-morrow, and I’ll have it ready 
for you. If you don’t find me here, you call 
over to the general’s tent and I’ll be there.” 

The lieutenant left his sword with the old 
chap, and after taking a turn or two about the 
general’s quarters, and an occasional peep through 
the doorway of the hut, went hisway. The day 
following he called at the bower where he had 
seen the man at work, but found no one. He 
then went over to the general’s tent, and the 
sentry, secing that he was an oflicer, passed him 
in. He found the “Old Fel” walking up and 
down in the outer tent, in which was a small ta- 
ble covered with newspapers, and a couple ot 
camp-stools. The “Old Trump” handed the 
officer his sword, all clean and bright as when it 
first came from Ames’s Factory on the banks ot 
the Connecticut. Upon receiving it, the lieu- 
tenant kindly informed “ Old Fel” of the start- 
ling fact that he “ belonged to one of the first 
families in Virginia,” and then, playfully punch- 
ing the “ Old Trump ”’ in the ribs, said to him : 

“Come now, Old Fatty, can’t you show us the 
general ?” 

At this “Old Fatty’’ drew himself up, and 
shouted ina voice of thunder, while his eyes 
flashed fire, ‘ Boy, I am General Taylor!” 

Overwhelmed with confusion, the young scion 
of the F. F. V.’s could not say a word ; but with 
staring eyes and open mouth, bowed himself out 
of the tent. He then made a bee line through 
the woods, Old Zack shouting after him : 

“Tsay, Young Fel, you have forgot that dollar.” 

But the lieutenant did not stop until he reach- 
ed the Virginia encampment, where he buried 
himselt in his tent, in momentary apprehension 
of an order for his arrest. No such order came, 
however; but the story at length got out, and 
many a sharp quiz was put upon the young gen- 
tleman by his brother officers, as to his employ- 
ing Gen. Taylor to clean his sword-hilt, and how 
many inches “ Old Fatty ” had upon his ribs. 
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THE LATE 0. A. BULLARD, ARTIST. 

The accompanying portrait is an accurate likeness of 
the late O. A. Bullard, an American artist of great 
merit and great industry, extensively known as the 

ainter of the celebrated ‘ Panorama of New York 
City,” which is now exhibiting throughout the coun- 
try with the greatest success. O. A. Bullard was 
born at Howard, Steuben county, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1816. 
His parents came from Barre, Worcester county, Mass., 
and were among the earliest settlers of Steuben county. 
His father was a farmer. When the latter died, the 
subject of this sketch was fourteen years of age, and 
was apprenticed to the business of wagon-making 
and sign-painting; those branches being frequently 
united in many of our villages. His love for the fine 
arts was first awakened by the arrival of a portrait 
painter in that place. Eager to obtain some knowledge 
of the art, young Bullard exerted himself to the ut- 
most to raise the ways and means, and applied for in- 
struction ; but the artist refused to disclose any of his 
professional secrets. Atthat period he was eighteen 
years of age, and the productions of this painter were 
the first oil paintings he had everseen. Ever afterwards 
his mind was fixed upon painting, and although the 
means of realizing his dreams were not then apparent, 
yet he was determined to become an artist. All his 
spending money was laid out in beoks; but he search- 
ed in vain for any that gave information on painting. 
At this juncture a friend of his, a young physician, 
agreed “to sit for his likeness.” Bullard was in his 
glory, as with a painter’s pencil, odds and ends of 
brushes, and the premises all to himself and his “ sub- 
ject,” he commenced his first portrait. The picture 
was declared to be excellent, and to his gratification it 
was pronounced greatly superior to those painted by 
the professional artist. All the people declared it was 
like life itself; and indeed his anxiety and ardor had 
given him complete success in transferring the features 
of his patron literally to the canvass. When twenty- 
one years old, Mr. Bullard visited Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where he found friends who gave him the 
requisite instructions. He then commenced business as 
ua portrait ore at Hartford, where he met with good 
success. During several subsequent years, he painted 
portraits in Massachusetts, and in the western part of 
the State of New York. In 1844 he married the eldest 
daughter of A. A. Olnistead, Esq., and in the winter 
of 1843 made New York city his permanent place of 
residence. ‘There was probably no artist living, of Mr. 
Bullard’s age, who labored harder, or applied himself 
more closely to his profession for fitteen years. He illustrated a 


that God gives nothing to mortals without labor. It is labor that 
produces everything. There is no doubt of the fact that it is the 


duty of every man, more especially of every young man, to find | 
out what trade or profession God intended him for, and then, after | 


ascertaining that fact, to devote the whole powers of his mind to 
the accomplishment of that one object, viz., to excel in that trade 
or profession. Mr. Bullard, like all men who have distinguished 
themselves, has acted on this principle. Early in life the idea 
was —. impressed upon his mind that he was intended for 
an artist. Previous to his settling down in New York city, to dis- 
tinguish himself, he had painted the portraits of eight hundred dif- 
ferent individuals. The persevering energy and enthusiasm that 
he brought to his protession could not tail to command success. 
He went to New York with the determination to distinguish him- 
self in his profession, and although he was not known to a single 


THE LATE 0. A. BULLARD, ARTIST. 


| individual in that city, he formed a resolution to earn for himself, 
fact that has been illustrated by a great many individuals, viz., | 


in time, a reputation that should be world-wide. The word fail 
was not found in Mr. Bullard’s dictionary. After painting the 

rtraits of over one hundred different individuals residing in 

ew York and vicinity, he believed that he could do more good 
by painting works that should carry a moral with them. Most of 
his works illustrated the manners and customs of American Life 
and History. His first great painting was ‘“‘ The Last Blanket.” 
All who are familiar with American history, will recollect that 
during the Revolution, when our army were suffering for clothing 
and food, at Valley Forge, tax gatherers were sent by General 
Washington to collect of the people whatever they could give for 
the support of the army. Upon one occasion, one of these tax 
gatherers called upon a widow woman who had one babe—that 
babe was asleep, wrapped in the widow’s only blanket, but such 
was her interest in the cause of American Independence, that she 
took from her shoulders her only shawl, wrapped her child in it, 


and handed her only blanket to the tax gatherer, to car- 
ry to the soldiers of the Revolutionary army. That 
scene was the subject of Bullard’s first historical pic- 
ture. It was sold to the American Art Union, and was 
drawn by Mr. I. H. Brown, of New York city. His 
second work was “ The Daughter’s Appeal.” All who 
have read of Ethan Allen know that he wrote a book 
on infidelity, called “The Oracles of Reason.” The 
wife of Ethan Allen was a devotedly pious lady, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church. She had a number of 
daughters, all of whom believed the doctrines their 
mother had taught them, with the exception of the 
eldest. This girl’s mind had been biassed by the influ- 
ence of her father, and she was inclined to subscribe to 
his views. At the age of eighteen she lay upon her 
death-bed. She sent for her father to come to her, and 
addressed him in these words: “ Father, I must die; I 
must meet my God; now, dear father, tell me, shall I 
believe the doctrines that you have taught me, or shall 
I believe the doctrines that my mother has taught me?’ 
The brave old soldier could face a cannon’s mouth 
and not flinch a hair, but when this question was ad- 
dressed to him, he hesitated, dropped his head, the tears 
trickled down his cheeks, and he said with emphasis : 
“ Daughter, believe the doctrines your mother has taught 
you !” This scene, “ The Daughter’s Appeal,” was 

ullard’s second painting—it was sold to the Art 
Union, and drawn by Geo. J. J. Barber, of Homer, N. 
Y. His third painting was “ Nathan Hale just before 
his Execution.” This was sold to the Art Union, 
and drawn by a western man. His fourth painting, 
“Captain John Smith and Pocahontas,” was sold to 
the Art Union. Among other productions were “ Ju- 
dith in the Tent of Holofernes,” ‘* The Horse Trade,” 
“Sam Slick,” and “The Panorama of New York 
City,” his last and crowning effort, a work remarkable 
for its fidelity and elaborateness of detail. The artist 
did not live to enjoy the fame of his performance, but 
died in the city he had illustrated by his pencil, Octo- 
ber 13, 1853. 
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EXCHANGE AT BUENOS AYRES, S. AMERICA. 


The interesting group on this page, the various fig- 
ures of which are all life-like poll characteristic, is en- 
graved from a photograph, and forms a very strikin 

picture. Would the “bulls” and°“ bears” of Wall 
Street ever “ hold still” long enough to be photograph- 
ed? We think not. The financiers of South America 
must differ entirely from their brethren of the North. 
Buenos Ayres, as our readers know, is situated on the western 
shore of the Plata, about two hundred miles from its mouth. It 
was formerly the capital of the vice royalties of South America. 
It received its name from its founder, D. Pedro de Mendoza, in 
1534, on account of the salubrity of its climate. In 1778 the 
province of Lima, together with those of Paraguay, Tucuman, 
Potosi and Cuyo, were erected into a separate vice-royalty, of 
which Buenos Ayres was made the capital. It has now become 
a place of great mercantile importance ; indeed, one of the most 
important in South America. The population varies from 70,000 
to 80,000. The commerce of the place consists partly in the ex- 
portation of hides and other articles, but principally in specie of 
gold and silver. In the transaction of this important branch of 
trade, there are brokers who spend regularly every morning a cer- 
tain fixed time at the Exchange. We give here an engraving of 
the apartment recently opened for the accommodation of these mer 
chants, where their monetary transactions are quietly carried on. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
PEACE. 


BY M. T. CALDER. 


Hushed and still my heart is resting, 
All its wars of passion o'er, 

Now no more the billows breasting, 
Calmly gaze I from the shore. 


Gaze upon the wrecks of feeling, 
Ounce serene and deep and strong, 

Now 4ike wasted perfume stealing 
Memory’s corridors along. 


Doubts and fears and wild sensations, 
That my poor heart racked so long, 
Yearnings deep and strong temptations, 
And young hope’s melodious song. 


All are past, their frantic mingling 
In my racked and aching breast, 
Like the tempest’s wild commingling, 
Brought at last deep Peace and Rest. 


SATURDAY NIGIIT. 
The week is past; its latest ray 
Is vanished with the closing day ; 
And ‘tis as far beyond our grasp, 
Its now departed hours to clasp, 
As to recall the moment bright 
When first creation sprung to light. 
The week is past! if 1t has brought 
Some beams of sweet and soothing thought, 
If it has left some memory dear 
Of heavenly rapture tasted here. 
It has not winged its flight in vain, 
Although it ne‘er return 


GLORY. 
And glory long has made the sages smile ; 
Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, wind— 
Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than on the nawe a person leaves behind.—Brrox. 


TRUE PRAYER. 
True prayer is not the imposing sound 
That clamorous lips repeat ; 
Bat the deep silence of a soul 
That clasps Jehovah's feet.—Mrs. SiGouRNEY. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
GOsSsiP WITH THE READER. 


— We forget whether we have commented on the fact 
that swordsmanship is again becoming a fashionable ac- 
complishment in our modern Athens. Time was when 
not to handle a sword well was fatal to a man’s preten- 
sions to be considered a gentleman. The slender rapier 
never left a gentleman's side except in the ball-room. 
But the sword was laid aside tor boxing and blackguard- 
ism. True that when these keen weapons were at hand 
a good deal of blood was shed, but wasn’t it vastly more 
genteel to lose a few drops by such a delicate instrument, 
than to have one’s claret tapped by the rough hand of a 
shoulder-hitter? Weapon for weapon, who will say that 
the American bowie knife is an improvement on the Eu- 
ropean small sword? If one must be dissected, isn’t it 
better to be carved by a surgeon than a butcher? For 
our own part, we do not despair of seeing swords come 
into fashion again, and with them ruffles and plumed 
hats, and crimson velvet coats, and Sparish boots of the 
style of Louis XIV...... Voltaire’s Frenchman was a 
compound of the monkey and the tiger, but all men 
have a good deal of the monkey in their composition in 
oue respect, the habit of imitation. No sooner does any- 
thing take in art,in the drama or music, than straightway 
a dozen imitations spriug up. Byron ares his throat 
and imbibes the juice of the juniper berry, and straight- 
way a thousand rhymesters turu down their collars and 
drink gin. Tom Taylor writes ‘Our American Cousin,” 
and directly we have ‘**Our American Female Cousin,” 
Our English Cousin,” African Cousin,” and so 
forth. A plague on these cozening cousins! We shall 
have “Our Second Cousin” next, and all the changes 
rung on blood relationship. We respectfully suggest the 
title of “Our Avuncular Relative,’ by way of a little 
variety......The row in Europe is likely to break up a 
good many projected tours, bridal and pleasure. One 
likes to visit Italy and study the old monuments and 
masters, but it is not quite so pleasant to be detained as 
a prisoner of war sailing under false colors—and the idea 
of being * taken as a spy, tried asaspy, and hung asa 
spy ” is far from agreeable. ..... M'lle. Dejazet lately re- 
appeared at the Palais Royal Theatre, Paris, in her great 
part of the Duke de Richelieu, in the ‘ Premieres Armes 
de Richelieu,” (admirably played at the little French 
theatre in New York by M'lle. Sene) with great success. 
“Fanny was younger once than she is now,” but the 
Dejazet is still attractive, and *‘ makes love like an angel.” 
By the way, the story of her chambermaid having pious- 
ly defrauded her for years, for the purpose of accumu- 
lating a fortune for ber mistress, wh se prodigal habits 
kept her poor, is all ‘von no such zing.” Dejazet her- 
self denies it in the * Figaro” in a very spirituelle let- 
ter......A parallel case to that of Mixes Coutts, the in- 
fatuated follower of Mario, is mentioned in one of our 
French exchanges. A lady of high rauk and great 
wealth, on the shady side of forty, has fallen in love «ith 
the ex-emir Abd-El-Kader, and has sold all her property 
in France and gone to live at Broussa, where she can 
have an opportunity of seeing her idol daily. It is a sort 
of Lady Hester Stanhope affair, flavored with a romantic 
and hopeless passion.......They had a touch of the 
earthquake in some of the Italian provinces. That is 
nothing to the political voleano which will soon burst 
under their feet......The emperor of Russia has just 
confirmed the statutes of a great navigation company 
which has been formed under the name of the ‘‘ Triton,” 


the object of which is to establish a service of steamers 
for the transport of passengers and merchandi-e between 
St. Petersburgh and Lubeck This company designs, 
moreover, to establish immediate relations with the lines 
of communication radiating¥from Lubeck, with Germany, 
France and Switzerland by land, and with North America 
by the boats of the American company of Hamburg, so 
that merchandise exported from Russia may be expedited 
directly to their ports of destination. The capital of the 
society is fixed at 400,000 roubles, in shares of 100 rou- 
bles. The capital may be increased to 800,000 rou- 
bles......Mrs Hudson Kirby, well remembered by the 
patrons of the Boston Theatre, is playing at the Surry, 
London...... The marquis of Normanby, a former friend 
of Walter Savage Landor, lately cut him deadin Florence, 
on account of his recent disgraceful quarrel with an 
Englishman. Thereupon the old poet wrote the marquis 
the following pungent note: ‘‘ My Lord,—Now I am re- 
covering from an iilness of several months’ duration, 
aggravated no little by your lordship’s rude reception of 
me at the Casino, in presence of my family and of nu- 
merous Florentines, I must remind you, in the gentlest 
terms, of the occurrence. It was the only personal in- 
dignity Il ever received. We are old men, my lord, and 
verging on decrepitude and imbecility, else my note 
might be more emphatic. Do not imagine I am unob- 
servant of distinctions. You, by the favor of a minister, 
are marquis of Normanby; I, by the grace of God, am 
Walter Savage Landor.”’...... Perhaps the most remark- 
able of the many Burns banquets in Scotland took place 
at the village of Alyth. A number of the female ad- 
mirers of the poet resolved o:f having a tea party, com- 
posed of women exclusively. Sisty of them assembled 
in a hall, where all enjoyed themselves with a comfort- 
able tea, under the presidency of one of their sex. After 
refreshment, their husbands were admitted, when there 
were reels, polkas, and vocal music...... Why were the 
knights of old, when equipped for battle, always in love? 
Because they were en-armored...... Souloque, when em- 
peror, used to be a most excellent customer of the pecu- 
liar nicknackery and industry called articles de Paris 

Indeed he was easily pleased in that respect, as a story 
goes that a whole regiment of his sabie guards bore on 
their shakos a shining brass ornament, which, on closer 
examination, was fuund to have done duty before, viz., 
on the tin boxes in which anchovies are exported from 
the French ports—so that each warrior proclaimed his 
freshness to the world by the still legible inscription, 
* Sardines Fraiches” (Fresh Sardines) Such ornaments 
would have been yet more appropriate to the troops of 
the king of Sardinia...... The Rev. Mr. Klifman, a 
Methodist missionary who has been preaching to the In- 
dians of Oregon since 1838, was murdered with his fam- 
ily not long since. under singular and appalling circum- 
stances. The small pox having broken out among the 
savages, while the missionary’s family were not attacked, 
the former thought that the pestilence had been intro- 
duced by the whites with the intention of exterminating 
the red race. Acting upon this horrible suspicion, their 
next step was revenge. A bold chief was selected for the 
deed, who stole into the chamber of the sleeping family, 
aud buried his tomahawk in the brain of the missionary 
and that of his wife, and then other Indians rushed in, 
and helpless children, male and female employees were 
butchered, the house raved to the ground, fences de- 
stroyed, and every vestige of a once happy home disap- 
peared. The subject has been laid before our govern- 
ment for its action .....Happiness is a star—enjoyment 
is a sky rocket. .... In the anatomy of the hand we find 
that the muscle by which we shut it is much stronger 
than the one by which we open it; and this holds true 
as to giviog and receiving......It isa solemn fact. wor- 
thy of the most thoughtful anxiety. that in Massachu- 
setts an average of about ninety persons die of pulmon- 
ary consumption every week, which is nearly thirteen 
each day. and these, in many instances, are from the 
young and those of early adult life, very frequently in- 
cluding the most interesting and those who otherwise 
would present the highest promise of usefulness, as citi- 
zens of the State and members of society. Of deaths 
from consumption, about 1 in 12 are between the ages of 
15 and 20; and more than one-quarter are between 20 
and 30; while that class of citizens in the prime of life, 
between 20 and 40 years of age, furnish, every year, 
nearly one-half of the total number of those who die of 


consuniption...... If you are travelling in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome, it is as well not to cry out ** Bravo,” be- 
fore you are out of the wood...... An innocent German 


was arrested by the N:w York police for killing a horse 
and making soup of the meat. He brought his wife to 
prove it was for family use and was discharged......No 
man can avoid his own company—so he had best make it 
as good as possible. ..... A Paris letter says the emperor 
drives out in his pheton every day, and judging from 
appearances, must be in exuberant health. His counte- 
nance looks full, fresh, clear, and altogether indicates 
tranquillity of spirit and a strong digestion...... When 
a woman can faint, and has a capital opportunity for 
fainting, and yet does‘t faint, you may be tolerably sure 
that she has some other feint in view. ..... The mayor of 
Philadelphia is a fighting man evidently. He recently 
rushed into a crowd of rowdies, seized a brickbat throw- 
ing ruffian, and, after choking him judiciously, gave 
him into custody......Christianity is the good man’s 
text; his life the illustration. .....Say nothing of your- 
self—either good, bad, or indifferent. Nothing good, for 
that is vanity; nothing bad, for that is affectation; 
nothing indifferent, for that is silly...... The New York 
Sun says an offer has been made, by the British govern- 
ment, of 860,000, for Dr Abbott's collection of Egyptian 
curiorities, in that city...... A firm faith is the best 
divinity ; a good life is the best philosephy; a clear con- 
science the best law; honesty the best physic...... A 
correspondent in the London Times calculates the age of 
the great California tree in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, at about six thousand four hundred and eight 
years...... What a world of gossip would be prevented, 
if it were only remembered that a person who tells you 
of the faults of others intends to tell others your 
faults...... The New Yorkers are at work earrestly with 
their plan for an astronomical observatory on Central 


Park. It will require $200,000 for its erection and equip- 
ment, and 520.000 a year for its support, and one thou- 
sand dollar subscriptions are mace quite freely. Prof. 
Mitchell pronounces the Park the best site in the world 
for an observatory...... The San Joaquin Republican is 
responsible for the following: ‘A short time since a 
gentleman used phosphorus poison to get rid of the 
squirrels on his land, and it was very effectual, killing 
large numbers. The crows, which ate the dead bodies 
of the squirrels thus poisoned, lay all over the ground, 
having been killed by eating them: and last of all, the 
magpies, who have picked the eyes out of the crows, have 
shared the same fate.”’...... In 1835, the national debt 
of Great Britain, incurred for war purposes, amounted 
to three thousand eight hundred and ninety millions of 
dollars. The interest of this is one hundred and forty- 
two millions, and would furnish her inhabitants with 
the means of education for ten years; that is, she paysa 
yearly interest that would do this...... It is said that 
the volumes by Mrs. Gaskell, promised under the title of 
“Around the Sofa,” will consist chiefly of a reprint of 
scattered stories from magazines. ..... Among the effects 
of the late Smith Tuttle of Fair Haven, there has been 
found an old Phoenix Bank note, dated Feb. 1, 1815, and 
bearing upon its face the following: ‘The Phoenix 
Bank promises to receive of the bearer of this note, ONE 
DOLLAR, in payment for any debt due this bank, except- 
ing for capital stock, or to pay the bearer the specie, two 
years after the termination of the present war.”’...... The 
San Francisco Morning Call, in an editorial headed, *‘ Is 
California the poor man’s paradise?” is not cheerful in 
the tone of its remarks. It says California will soon be 
the poor man’s purgatory unless works of utility, such 
as wagon roads, etc., are undertaken to furnish employ- 
ment to distressed laborers...... Legal complaint has 
been made in New York of a new class of Wall Street 
financiers, which is becoming numerous, and an intoler- 
able nuisance. This class consists of certain important 
looking men, generally of a youthful age. who are in the 
habit of hanging about the Merchants’ Exchange, ete., 
for the purpose of passing bogus checks, and doing other 
things of a similar character. 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


Matters in General. 

It is said that the young emperor of Austria is as eager 
for fight as Louis Napoleon ever was. If pacific relations 
are not established on a firm basis, we may see these two 
emperors personally engaged on the same battle-field.—If 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops from Rome does not 
produce trouble there which the papal troops cannot 
suppress political prophets will be much mistaken.—Slight 
skirmishes between the Austrians and Sardinians on the 
Ticion have been reported.—It is reported that the king 
of Naples has offered to furnish the pope with four bat- 
talions of Swiss troops.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News says that the utter absence of war enthusi- 
asm even in the army is bitterly lamented, and causes 
unfeigned surprise in the imperial circle.—Lord Clyde 
announces that the campaign in which the troops under 
his immediate command have been engaged is closed, and 
that rebellion no longer exists in Oude.—Religious riots 
had occurred in Tragancore. The Nawab of Furruckabad 
had given himeelf up a prisoner.—The Austrians still 
express their conviction that there will be a revolution 
as soon as the foreign troops are withdrawn from the 
papal dominions.—Mazzini indignantly rejects the prof- 
fered aid of the French emperor to liberate Italy —The 
London Post says that Sir E Bulwer Lytton is about to 
resign his office in the British ministry on account of 
a growing defect in his heariog. He will be made 
a lord.—At the recent Rothschild wedding dinner in 
Paris, it is said there were swallows’ nests from China, 
fish from Russia, reed birds and canvass-back ducks from 
America, bustards from Spain, pheasants from Bohemia, 
entrees of peacocks’ brains, fillets of buffalo hump, and 
salmis of Brazilian parrots. 


A New Dance. 

They have just introduced in Paris a new dance, called 
the ‘** Pamphlet Polka,” which resembles the ‘* Cham- 
pagne Waltz,” with this difference, that instead of a 
goblet of wine, the dancer holds a pamphlet, which he 
makes believe read, and, as the waltzer must not spill a 
drop of the liquor, so the polka must not turn his eyes 
from the book a single moment—the art consists in mak- 
ing not a single false step. This polka unites two great 
occupations of the day, dancing and politics, and will 
have a success from its oddity. . 
Madame Alboni. 

Alboni finds in the Arsace of Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide ” 
one of her best parts. She is so fut that she can’t wear 
male costume in male characters. A French critic thus 
speaks of her in this role: *‘ Albeni looked like a fire- 
man who had just gotten home after a large conflagra- 
tion, and had time enough to slip on a dressing-gown, 
but forgot to take his helmet off his head. She don't 
look much like a young warrior who has just crushed 
the Scythes, unless indeed she crushed them by sitting 
on their army.” 


An Emperor’s Nephew. 

The nephew of Theodore, empercr of Abyssinia, on a 
visit to the emperor Napoleon, is lodged, with his suite, 
in the convent of the Lazarists’ mission. Among the 
presents he has brought for Louis Napoleon is a huge 
lion skin, a two-edged sickle with an ivory handle set 
with diamonds, two gold bracelets set with large dia- 
monds, and a carpet of biack goatskins embroidered with 
gold, and the cipher cf the emperor Theodore in each 
corner. 

Religion in Sweden. 

The revival of evangelical religion in Sweden still goes 
on, and a new step has also lately been taken in the path 
of religious liberty by which the law of 1726 forbidding 
Lutherans to attend any meeting except at the official 
places of worship, has been abolished A new case of 
intolerance, however, has occurred in the prosecution of 
Rechnitrer, a carriage maker, for joining the Baptists. 


Political Pamphlets. 

Kossuth has published at Brussels a pamphlet on the 
approaching war. Its title Is—La (Question der Nation. 
alites—U’ Europe, UV Autriche, et la Hongrie. (The Question 
of Nationalities —Europe, Austria and Hungary). The 
Socialist, Proudhon, has also published a pamphlet en- 
titled— Comment vont les choses en France. Pourquoi 
nous aurons la guerre, st nous Vavons. (How Matters go 
in France. Why we shall have War, if we have it.) 


Protestantism in France. 

The Annuaire Protestant for 1859 contains the following 
information: The Reformed Church of France possesses 
105 consistories, 1045 places of worship (of which 826 
only are churches), and 1139 schools. The Lutheran 
Church possesses 44 consistories, 403 places of worship, 
of which 344 are churches, 95 of which are submitted to 
the Simultaneum Act (that is, serving both for the Pro- 
testant and Catholic worship), and 699 schools. 


Literature in London. 

Upwards cf 650 periodicals, of various classes, are pub- 
lished in London only, according to a catalogue for 1869, 
Since the appearance of the catalogue for 1858, there 
have been no less than 150 new publications issued in 
London, and at least as many discontinued. The num- 
bers of the different classes are as follows,—207 news- 
papers, 352 monthilies, 6 quarterlies, 81 transactions of 
societies. 


An ancient Relic gone. 

A fire recently destroyed Duxbury Ifall at Chorley, 
Lancashire, England, the ancient and stately residence, 
for centuries, of the Standish family, and which hada 
connection with the history of the fumous Puritan, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish According to Miles, he was the 
rightful heir to the Standish ‘ lands and livings surrep- 
titiously detained from him.” 


Monument to Byron. 

A movement is on foot to surround the tombstone of 
Byron, at Harrow, with a neat iron railing, and subscrip- 
tions are asked for the purpose. It seems that the van- 
dalism of unscrupulous persons, in chipping off pieces of 
the tomb, has been carried so far that a very consider- 
able portion of the inscriptionris now deficient. 


The French Mint. 

They are very busy at the mint, quai Conti, Paris, 
where Thonnelier’s sixteen little presses, driven by steam, 
pour out mountains of gold and silver coin. Several 
commemorative medals are struck, particularly some in 
honor of the marriage of Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess Clotilde. 


A Wooden Skeleton. 

Mr. Flowers, preparer of anatomical specimens at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, has just finished a 
skeleton of the natural size, of sycamore wood, for the 
king of Ava. This prince is desirous of studying oste- 
ology, and cannot, without losing caste, touch human 
bones. 


Russian Progress. 

The St. Petersburgh correspondent of the Independent 
Belge states that the ezar has determined on putting up 
a telegraph from St. Petersburgh to the mouth of the 
Amoor for government purposes. This would be nearly 
half way to the Columbia River. 


Musical Party at Rossini. 

Rossini lately gave a grand musical soiree at which 
many distinguished artistes sang and played. Taglioui, 
the ex-sylphide, executed a dance, in Swiss costume, to 
the air “ Toi que Voiseau ne suivrait pas” (Thou, whom 
the bird could never follow. ) 


Literary On Dit. 

The London Star says: ** We are glad to be able to 
state that the differences which have arisen in the Carl- 
ton Club, out of the literary quarrel between Mr Thack- 
eray and Mr. E. Yates, have been settled amicably.” 


Mount Vesuvius. 

The eruption of Vesuvius continues to ravage the lands 
abutting on the mountain, and threatens some of the 
surrounding villages. Severe shocks of earthquake have 
also been experienced in the vicinity. 


The Winter in St. Petersburgh. 

The people of St. Petersburgh say that they never knew 
so mild a winter as that just ended, or so early a spring. 
Several inward bound vessels entered the port of Revel 
as early as February 7th. 


> — 


NEW FUBLICATIONS. 
Auicr Learwont: or, A Motrner’s Love. By the auther 
of “John Halifax Boston: Mayhew & Baker, 208 
Washington Street. 1859. 
Miss Mulock’s name is a passport to universal success, 
and this interesting story will be read by everybody. It 
is published in excellent style and sold for 25 cents. 


Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., 


Bassint's Art oF SINGING. 
277 Washington Street. 
A neatly-printed and strongly-bound 4to volume of 

144 poges, containing Carlo Ba sini’s analytical, physio- 

logical and practical system for the cultivation of the 

voice. It is edited by R. Storrs Willis, and his emphatic 
endorsement is a guarantee of the high value of the 


work. Every one engaged in learning or teaching music 
should possess a copy. it is for sale by all the music 
dealers. 


Wavertey Epitioxn. Sureron’s 
Davourter, CastLe Dancerous, ete.. Boston: Tickuor 
& Fields. 

These two volumes complete the splendid houschold 
edition of the Waverley Novels, which must hence- 
forth be the standard one In addition to the two novels 
abuve pamed, it contains an index, glossary, and other 
interesting papers. and is illustrated by an ideal picture, 
and an exqu'site view of Abbotsford. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields have more than fulfilled the expectations raired by 
their announcement of this great literary enterprise, 
and have produced the best edition of Scott's novels ever 

ublished The punctuality with which the volumes 

ve appeared shows the great resources they have at 
command*in their publishing establishment. We are 
happy to learn that this series has met with a large sale, 
and that the demands for it fully keep pace with the 
publishers’ ability to supply the books. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 
N circulation of the PicroRIAL mukes ita vehicle of ad- 
yertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the PicroriaL 
as an advertising medium is. that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
yance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 
M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 
HOUGHTON'S OLD STAND. 
GREAT SENSATION. 

EST French Kid Gloves, 63 cents a pair. 
5000 Cambrie Banded Collars, from 25 cents to $1. 


Cambric Flouncings from 12 1-2 cents a strip to 50 cts. 
10,000 dozen Linen Cambrie Handkerchiefs, selling by 


the dozen from 75 cents to $1 62. . 
4000 French Veils, round and square, from 50 cents to 
#2 25 each. 


200) Cambric Muslin Embroidered setts, just received, 
from $1 25 to $4 50, the best for the price in the city. 

Cambric Edgings and Insertions. Fresh invoice just 
received. Cheap! 

4000 Dimity Bands. from 6 cents to 25 cents. 

Wide French Trimming Laces. Cheap! 

Joined Plond Laces. Cheap' 

Real TL ad Laces. Very Cheap!! 

100 Cart&#® Velvet Ribbons. Warranted cheaper than 
at any other in Boston. 

French Flowérs, Ruches. Bonnets, Ribbons, and all 
Millinery articles, at prices which will suit the closest 
buyer. 

Our stock is now P© fresh and new. 

OPPOSITE MONT IIOUSE, BOSTON. 
CUSHVWAN & BROOKS. 14 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


w. BAK & Co.'s 

American, Frenen, Hommor{, AND VANILLA Premium 
CaocoLate, Prerared CocoatOMyy,, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLunte Homa, rate AND DreTe- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SUELLS AND URACKED Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three fourths of a centuse, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, end warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases. they are invaluable 

and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wma. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co, Cineinuati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Masa. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


WM. F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


NEW Goons. 


Cc. C. HOLBROOK & Co,, 
12 SUMMER STREET, 


Are constantly receiving NEW AND CILOICE STYLES 
of desirable goods suited to the wants of party goers; 
also a great variety of 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, WHITE GOODS, etc, 
Together with a full and very desirable assortment of 


Infants’ Dresses, Skirts, Wrappers, Blan- 
8w kets, Christening Robes, Caps,etc. 13 


{WALL BAND AND ORKCHESTRA MUSIC. 
\) The National Orchestra, a collection of Music, in- 
cluding all the Popular Melodies of the day, arranged 
for Small Bands and Orchestras, consisting of Ist and 2d 
Violins, Flute, Clarionet, Cornet and Bass, by B. A. Bur- 
ditt. Each No. 60 cents. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 

15 277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m 15 NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


MEERSCHAUM 
IPFS AND ‘TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
4w 12 No. 68 Washington Street. 


C. C. 0. C. 
Coughs! Colds!! Consumption!!! Cured!!!! 

By the timely use of Mrs M. N. Gardner’s Indian 
Balsam of Liverwort, the best and most effectually reme- 
dial agent ever offered in all Pulmonary Complaints. 
For sale every where. w 14 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, . 
JERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by applying to 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 
Sw. 10 


No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 
Something New.----Agents Wanted. 
| USINESS3 honorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
$18 to $30. Small capital required. No “ hum- 
bug.” For particulars. enclose stamp, and address 
4w 13 A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow, NH. 


SEWING MACHINBS. 
RATT'S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to $35. 
Also PRAT Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $250. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. 8w Il 


THE SUPERB LIKENESS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 


Engraved on steel by H. W. Smith, after the portrait 
from life, is now ready for delivery to subscribers. 

Executed in the highest style of art, it is beyond all- 
question the finest likeness of Mr. Everett extant. 

The following letter from Mr. Everett to the artist, 
gives additional interest to the picture. and will be ap- 
preciated by the subscribers and the public. 

Boston, 8d December. 1858. 

My Dear Smr:—I have much pleasure in stating that 
your portrait of me, and Mr. Smith's engraving of it, 
give entire satisfaction to such of my friends as have 
seen them. 

The portrait, as faras I am a proper judge, seems to 
me highly successful. both in design and execution. It 
comes fully up to the standard of your former works. It 
has been engraved by Mr. Smith with equal fidelity, 
spirit and skill. I remain, sincerely, your friend, 

Epwarp Everett. 

The engraving is respectfully dedicated, by the artist, to 
the ladies of the Mount Vernon Association of the Union, 
and he has announced that one-tenth part of his proceeds of 
sales for the first year, will be paid over in aid of their fund. 


PRICE, $3 OO. 


Will be forwarded by mail, securely rolled and encased, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price 
with four postage stamps, or they can be forwarded, 
richly framed, at additional cost of $125 to $5, as or- 
dered,—subscribers paying express charges. 

To CLUBS I make the following liberal terms: 

For $10, and 16 stamps, I will send 4 copies. 
For #20, and 36 stamps, I will send 9 copies, 
securely encased, and postage prepaid. 

Philanthropic young men, and ladies too, are cordially 
invited to interest themselves in procuring and forward- 
ing subscriptions. 

A few India proof impressions with Mr. Everett's 
autograph attached, can be had at $5 each. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED immediately in all cities and 
towns of the Union. For terms, which are unusually 
liberal, apply by letter (enclosing stamp to pay return 
postage). to. 

T. MW. LEAVITT, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

(O~ Standard works, popular books, engravings and 
publications of all kinds, furnished at Jowest prices. se- 
curely packed, and forwarded by mail or express to any 
part of the United States. 

Orders should be accompanied with the cash. 2w 15 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™M 
VITA, 
\ SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


extracts, requiring only to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public, it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and nauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country, free from postage. 

F. J LAFORME, Sole Ageut, at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass , and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 


Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


dw late Rev. Dr. LEONARD WOODS, Abbott Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Andover, Mass., wrote: 
**Gentlemen,—From a long use of the Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam in my family circle and among theological 
students, I regard it as a safe and efficacious medicine.” 


Owing to an unprecederited sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations, against which the public are cautioned. 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAMB, 

‘** VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants generally. Price, large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. liedw3m ll 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 


feet for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
RAL DEPOS{TORY OF PRINTING MATERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cash or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 


(> The well known and highly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO THIS FOUNDRY, is 
constantly gaining favor with Printers and Publishers. 

0G> ELECTROLY PING.—Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
paper Headings, ete , copied by this beautiful process, in 
& superior manner and at low rates. eow6t 9 


BOLLS, 

T WIESE torments of Job seem to be uncommonly 

prevalent at the present time. Like the volcano, 
boils give issue to the foul and fiery contents of the deep 
interior. Ilow much better is it to remove the causes of 
such suffering by stimulating the absorbents to healthy 
activity through the agency of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
and to change the disordered secretions into health-giv- 
ing elements. 15 


\ ERRY'S MUSEUM, YOUTIVS CABINET, PAR- 
4 LEY’S MAGAZINE, TILE SCILOOLFELLOW: All 
of these popu'ar periodicals for youth are now consolida- 
ted, and continued under the title of Merry’s Museum. 
The Boston ageney for the Museum is at No. 128 Wash- 
ingtoy Street, at the same place where Parley’s Magazine 
was formerly published. Subscriptions received at ONE 
DOLLAR per year, Or TEN CENTS per number. A_ portrait 
of the veritable Peter Parley appears in the January 
number for 1859. Address orders to Il. W. SWETT & 
Co , Booksellers and Newsdealers, 128 Washington Street, 
Toston, Mass 2w 15 


] EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will send 
for a whole year, to any person who forwards us S33, 
Billouw’s Pictorial, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, 
and Baliou's Dollar Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in 
each number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass 
1 hw pay for One Year's Board and Tuition in 
OU the English Department of the Flushing Fe- 
male College. at Flushing. |. 1. Address 
eow5t. 9 Rev. WILUEAM H. GILDER, A. M. 


LADD, WEBSTER & Co. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


- = 


NO. 17 SUMMER STR 
OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH, 
13 BOSTON. 


EET, 


BOSTON DAILY LEDGER 
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T]HE Proprietors of the BOSTON DAILY LEDGER 

are not insensible to their obligations to the public 
for tlie generous manner in which they have been sus- 
tained in their efforts to establish 


AN INDEPENDENT PENNY PRESS 
in Boston,—free from all political control, and above the 
-intluence of Sectional or Party interests. 


With a full Editorial Corps 


at our command, the LepGer will continue, as before, to 
discuss freely those political topics which come up from 
time to time for general consideration with a regard only 
to the interests of the people of the whole Union. No 
man or number of men, no party or party influence, 
shall control the editorial columns. But while political 
corruption shall have no quarter, public men whose 
labors are consecrated to an advancement of the People’s 
interests, shall receive our hearty co operation and sup- 
port. Prominent in this position we now find one of our 
ablest statesmen, Sreruen A. Doveras, setting his face 
against political corruption. The LenGer was the first 
daily paper in Boston to endorse his independent and 
statesmanlike course, and while his labors are exerted for 
the public good, he shall have our hearty support. 
The department of 


Telegraphic Intelligence 
will continue to be full and complete in both the Morn- 
ing and the Evening Editions; and as the paper is print- 


ed on one of 
Hoe’s Fast Presses, 


we are enabled to keep our columns open for the receipt 
of news to the very latest hour before the departure of 
the mails. 


In the Reporting Department 
a strong force is always emplo) ed, affording very full and 
reliable Court Reports, Reviews of the Markets. Reports 
of Public Meetings, Lectures, Theatrical and Musical 
matters. 
To render the 


An Acceptable Family Paper 


has been the aim of the proprietors, and the best evi- 
dence of their success is its popularity in the family cir- 
cle. Advertisements of an objectionable character are 
never published in its columns, and the employment of 
low or loose expressions is never permitted in any depart- 
ment of the paper. 

The LepGer ccntains a 


Larger Amount of Reading Matter 


than any other Penvy paper in the country, affording 
ample space for a daily record of everything of impor- 
tance that is transpiring in the busy world. 


TERMS OF THE LEDGER: 

Single copies One Cent; Weekly subscription to Car- 
riers, 81x Cents. Mail subscribers Tures DoLLars per 
annum in advance. The Morning Edition is published 
and mailed at an early hour; the 1 and 21-2 o'clock 
P. M. Editions are posted in season for the afternoon 
mails. 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 

Circulating as the LEDGER does, extensively through 
all the New England States, as well as other parts of the 
country. it is one ef the very best mediums of advertis- 
ing to be found in the United States,—while the terms 
are as low as in many journals with not half the circu- 
lation. 


Counting Room,........No. 18 State Street. 
Printing Office,..... No. 4 Williams Court. 


A. M. LAWRENCE & Co., 
4 PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
NDIAN EMMENAGOGUE A new and safe medicine 
designed expressly fur females, and warranted to cor- 
rect periodical obstructions from all the various causes 
that arise, and money refunded in case of failure. No 
quack medicine. but sold by a regularly educated phy- 
sician of nineteen years’ successful practice, who furnish- 
es a large number of eminent physicians and clergymen 
as testimcnials of character. Sold only at Remedial 
Institute, No 12 Suffolk Place, Boston, and No. 28 Union 
Street, Providence. Pamphlet on disease of women sent 
free on receipt of stamp, to 
4w 13 Dr H.N MATTISON, as above. 


**HARD TIMES NO MORE” 
NY person (Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, 
possessing a small capital of from $3 to $7, can en- 
ter into an easy and respectable business, by which from 
85 to S10 per day can be realized. For particulars, ad- 
dress. (with stamp). W.R. ACTON & Co. 
w 12 41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


TPMUILE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
reulers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches, biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news. wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for S82 a year, and for 
sale every where for FOUR CENTS per copy. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


ABORN, 


MATTER, NO. 95 WASHINGTON ST. 


14 NEW SPRING STYLES OF HATS NOW READY. 4w 


NEW GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Ba.tou’s Buiipinc, 24 Winter Street. 


SILKS! SILKS!! 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT IN NEW STYLES OF 
CHOICE GOODS, 
Which we offer at our usual Low Prices. 
S. J. WILCOX & CO., 

Batiou’s Burmpine, 24 Winter StReer. 


BAREGE ROBES. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 
S.J. WILCOX & Cos, 
Burtpine, 24 Winter Streer. 


S. J. WILCOX & Co., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ SPRING GARMENTS. 
In New Styles, and of the most thorough 


MAKE AND FINISH. 
Battou’s Buitprne, 24 Winter Street. 


LADIES’ CLOAKING, 
In great variety, and of New Material. 
8S. J. WILCOX & CO., 
BatLou’s Bumpine, No 24 Winter Street. 


PARASOLS! PARASOLS!! 
A FULL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUR ORDER, 
BY THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 
Batiou’s Buitpina, No. 24 Winter 


BOYS’ WEAR GOODS. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT MAY NOW BE FOUND 
AT 
Ss. J. WILCOX & CO.’S, 
Batiou’s Burtpine, No. 24 Winter 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TE ULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Bexes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimers, 
conditions, etc. A choice lot of Mournirg Nete Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices on all jobs exceeding S20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at 149 1-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly oppcsite tLe 

im. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
.—— REMEDY bas long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing avd curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covens, Cotps, INFLUENZA, Sore 
THROAT, INFLAMMATIOX OF THE LUNGS, BRoncuitTIs, WHOOP- 
nc CouGH, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 


instances has succumbed to its influence when all other - 


known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 8m. 


TO THE LADIES. 


N.S. DEARBORN, 
CARD ENGRAVER, 
24 SCHOOL STREET, 

Just opened, a new and beautiful assortment of Plain 
and Fancy Tinted NOTE PAPERS, comprising the latest 
Parisian styles, with ENVELOPES to match. Ladies are 
particularly invited to examine this assortment, as the 
patterns are the most elegant ever seen in the city. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of CAKE 
BOXES, and the best quality of WEDDING STATION- 
ERY. 4w 13 


MATTRESSES 
Of best Curled Hair, Live Geese Feathers, Steam 
Purified, Beds and Bedding. 
PEWS Lined and Cnshioned. Mattresses and Beds 
renovated in a superior manner by 
JAMES H. HALLETT, 
lle4w3m 16 Dock Square &31 Faneuil Hall Square,Boston. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
8m 12 


Ww ORTH THINKING OF—Many of our readers 

and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A vsluable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 


Rerer TO PiIcToRIAL. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poets Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PEACE, 


BY M. T. CALDER. 
Hushed and still my heart is resting, 
All its wars of passion o'er, 
Now no more the billows breasting, 
Calmly gaze I from the shore. 


Gaze upon the wrecks of feeling, 
Ouce serene and deep and strong, 

Now 4ike wasted perfume stealing 
Memory’s corridors along. 


Doubts and fears and wild sensations, 
That my poor heart racked so long, 
Yearnings deep and strong temptations, 
And young hope’s melodious song. 


All are past, their frantic mingling 
In my racked and aching breast, 
Like the tempest’s wild commingling, 
Brought at last deep Peace and Rest. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
The week is past; its latest ray 
Is vanished with the closing day ; 
And ‘tis as far beyond our grasp, 
Its now departed hours to clasp, 
As to recall the moment bright 
When first creation sprung to light. 
The week is past! if 1t has brought 
Some beams of sweet and soothing thought, 
If it has left some memory dear 
Of heavenly rapture tasted here. 
It has not winged its flight in vain, 
Although it ne'er return 2gain.—Bowrine. 


GLORY. 
And glory long has made the sages smile; 
Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, wind— 
Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than on the nawe a person leaves behind.— Brrox. 


TRUE PRAYER. 
True prayer is not the imposing sound 
That clamorous lips repeat ; 
Bat the deep silence of a soul 
That clasps Jehovah's feet.—Mrs. Sigourney. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We forget whether we have commented on the fact 
that swordsmanship is again becoming a fashionable ac- 
complishment in our modern Athens. Time was when 
not to handle a sword well was fatal to a man’s preten- 
sions to be considered a gentleman. The slender rapier 
never left a gentleman's side except in the ball-room. 
But the sword was laid aside tor boxing and blackguard- 
ism. True that when these keen weapons were at hand 
a good deal of blood was shed, but wasn't it vastly more 
genteel to lose a few drops by such a delicate instrument, 
than to have one’s claret tapped by the rough hand of a 
shoulder-hitter? Weapon for weapon, who will say that 
the American bowie kuife is an improvement on the Eu- 
ropean small sword? If one must be dissected, isn’t it 
better to be carved by a surgeon than a butcher? For 
our own part, we do not despair of seeing swords come 
into fashion again, and with them ruffles and plumed 
hats, and crimson velvet coats, aud Spacish boots of the 
style of Louis XIV...... Voltaire’s Frenchman was a * 
compound of the monkey and the tiger, but all men 
have a good deal of the monkey in their composition in 
oue respect, the habit of imitation. No sooner does any- 
thing take in art,in the drama or music, than straightway 
a dozen imitations spriug up. Byron bares his throat 
and imbibes the juice of the juniper berry, and straight- 
way a thousand rhymesters turu down their collars and 
drink gin. Tom Taylor writes ‘‘Our American Cousin,” 
and directly we have ** Our American Female Cousin,” 
“ Our English Cousin,” ‘* Our African Cousin,” and so 
forth. A plague on these cozening cousins! We shall 
have “Our Second Cousin” next, and all the changes 
rung on blood relationship. We respectfully suggest the 
title of ‘Our Avuncular Relative,’ by way of a little 
variety......The row in Europe is likely to break up a 
good many projected tours, bridal and pleasure. One 
likes to visit Italy and study the old monuments and 
masters, but it is not quite so pleasant to be detained as 
a prisoner of war sailing under false colors—and the idea 
of being * taken as a spy, tried asa spy, and hung asa 
spy ” is far from agreeable...... M'lle. Dejazet lately re- 
appeared at the Palais Royal Theatre, Paris, in her great 
part of the Duke de Richelieu, in the * Premieres Armes 
de Richelieu,” (admirably played at the little French 
theatre in New York by M'lle. Sene) with great success. 
‘‘ Fanny was younger once than she is now,” but the 
Dejazet is still attractive, and ** makes love like an angel.” 
By the way, the story of her chambermaid having pious- 
ly defrauded her for years, for the purpose of accumu- 
lating afortune for her mistress, wh se prodigal habits 
kept her poor, is all ‘von no such zing.” Dejazet her- 
self denies it in the * Figaro” in a very spirituelle let- 
ter......A parallel case to that of Mis Coutts, the in- 
fatuated follower of Mario, is mentioned in one of our 
French exchanges. A lady of high rank and great 
wealth, on the shady side of forty, has fallen in love with 
the ex-emir Abd-El-Kader, and has sold all her property 
in France and gone to live at Broussa, where she can 
have an opportunity of seeing her idol daily. It is a sort 
of Lady Hester Stanhope affair, flavored with a romantic 
and hopeless passion.......They had a touch of the 
earthquake in some of the Italian provinces. That is 
nothing to the political voleano which will soon burst 

under their feet...... The emperor of Russia has just 
confirmed the statutes of a great navigation company 
which has been formed under the name of the *‘ Triton,” 


the object of which is to establish a service of steamers 
for the transport of passengers and merchandise between 
St. Petersburgh and Lubeck This company designs, 
moreover, to establish immediate relations with the lines 
of communication radiatingfrom Lubeck, with Germany, 
France and Switzerland by land, and with North America 
by the boats of the American company of Hamburg, so 
that merchandise exported from Russia may be expedited 
directly to their ports of destination. The capital of the 
society ‘is fixed at 400,000 roubles, in shares of 100 rou- 
bles. The capital may be increased to 800,000 rou- 
bles...... Mrs Hudson Kirby, well remembered by the 
patrons of the Boston Theatre, is playing at the Surry, 
London. .....The marquis of Normanby, a former friend 
of Walter Savage Landor, lately cut him dead in Florence, 
on account of his recent disgraceful quarrel with an 
Englishman. Thereupon the old poet wrote the marquis 
the following pungent note: ‘‘ My Lord,—Now I am re- 
covering from an iilness of several months’ duration, 
aggravated no little by your lordship’s rude reception of 
me at the Casino, in presence of my family and of nu- 
merous Florentines, I must remind you, in the gentlest 
terms, of the occurrence. It was the only personal in- 
dignity I ever received. We are old men, my lord, and 
verging on decrepitude and imbecility, else my note 
might be more emphatic. Do not imagine I am unob- 
servant of distinctions. You, by the favor of a minister, 
are marquis of Normanby; I, by the grace of God, am 
Walter Savage Landor.”’...... Perhaps the most remark- 
able of the many Burns banquets in Scotland took place 
at the village of Alyth. A number of the female ad- 
mirers of the poet resolved of having a tea party, com- 
posed of women exclusively. Sisty of them assembled 
in a hall, where all enjoyed themselves with a comfort- 
able tea, under the presidency of one of their sex. After 
refreshment, their husbands were admitted, when there 
were reels, polkus, and vocal music...... Why were the 
knights of old, when equipped for battle, always in love? 
Because they were en-armored...... Souloque, when em- 
peror, used to be a most excellent customer of the pecu- 
liar nicknackery and industry called articles de Paris 

Indeed he was easily pleased in that respect, as a story 
goes that a whole regiment of his sabie guards bore on 
their shakos a shining brass ornament, which, on closer 
examination, was fuund to have done duty before, viz., 
on the tin boxes in which anchovies are exported from 
the French ports—so that each warrior proclaimed his 
freshness to the world by the still legible inscription, 
* Sardines Fraiches” (Fresh Sardines) Such ornaments 
would have been yet more appropriate to the troops of 
the king of Sardinia...... The Rey. Mr. Klifman, a 
Methodist missionary who has been preaching to the In- 
dians of Oregon since 1838, was murdered with his fam- 
ily not long since, under singular and appalling circum- 
stances. The small pox having broken out among the 
savages, while the missionary’s family were not attacked, 
the former thought that the pestilence had been intro- 
duced by the whites with the intention of exterminating 
the red race. Acting upon this horrible suspicion, their 
next step was revenge. A bold chief was selected for the 
deed, who stole into the chamber of the sleeping family, 
aud buried his tomahawk in the brain of the missionary 
and that of his wife, and then other Indians rushed in, 
and helpless children, male and female employees were 
butchered, the house razed to the ground, fences de- 
stroyed, and every vestige of a once happy home disap- 
peared. The subject has been laid before our govern- 
ment for its action .....Happiness is a star—enjoyment 
is a sky rocket. .... In the anatomy of the hand we find 
that the muscle by which we shut it is much stronger 
than the one by which we open it; and this holds true 
as to giviog and receiving. ..... It isasolemn fact. wor- 
thy of the most thoughtful anxiety. that in Massachu- 
setts an average of about ninety persons dic of pulmon- 
ary consumption every week, which is nearly thirteen 
each day. and these, in many instances, are from the 
young and those of early adult life, very frequently in- 
cluding the most interesting and those who otherwise 
would present the highest promise of usefulness, as citi- 
zens of the State and members of society. Of deaths 
from consumption, about 1 in 12 are between the ages of 
15 and 20; and more than one-quarter are between 20 
and 30; while that class of citizens in the prime of life, 
between 20 and 40 years of age, furnish, every year, 
nearly one-half of the total number of those who die of 
consuniption...... If you are travelling in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome, it is as well not to cry out * Bravo,” be- 
fore you are out of the wood...... An innocent German 
was arrested by the N:w York police for killing a horse 
and making soup of the meat. He brought his wife to 
prove it was for family use and was discharged...... No 
man can avoid his own company—so he had best make it 
as good as possible. ..... A Paris letter says the emperor 
drives out in his pheton every day, and judging from 
appearances, must be in exuberant health. His counte- 
nance looks full, fresh, clear, and altogether indicates 
tranquillity of spirit and a strong digestion...... When 
a woman can faint, and has a capital opportunity for 
fainting, and yet does’t faint, you may be tolerably sure 
that she has some other feiut in view. ..... The mayor of 
Philadelphia is a fighting man evidently. He recently 
rushed iuto a crowd of rowdies, seized a brickbat throw- 
ing ruffian, and, after choking him judiciously, gave 
him into custody...... Christianity is the good man’s 
text; his life the illustration. .... Say nothing of your- 
self—either good, bad, or indifferent. Nothing good, for 
that is vanity; nothing bad, for that is affectation; 
nothing indifferent, for that is silly...... The New York 
Sun says an offer has been made, by the British govern- 
ment, of 360,000, for Dr Abbott's collection of Egyptian 
curiorities, in that city...... A firm faith is the best 
divinity ; a good life is the best philosephy; a clear con- 
science the best law; honesty the best physic...... A 
correspondent in the London Times calculates the age of 
the great California tree in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, at about six thousand four hundred and eight 
years...... What a world of gossip would be prevented, 
if it were only remembered that a person who tells you 
of the faults of others intends to tell others your 
faults...... The New Yorkers are at work earrestly with 
their plan for an astronomical observatory on Central 


Park. It will require $200,000 for its erection and equip- 
ment, and $20.000 a year for its support, and one thou- 
sand dollar subscriptions are made quite freely. Prof. 
Mitchell pronounces the Park the best site in the world 
for an observatory...... The San Joaquin Republican is 
responsible for the following: ‘A short time since a 
gentleman used phosphorus poison to get rid of the 
squirrels on his land, and it was very effectual. killing 
large numbers. The crows, which ate the dead bodies 
of the squirrels thus poisoned, lay all over the ground, 
having been killed by eating them: and last of all, the 
magpies, who have picked the eyes out of the crows, have 
shared the same fate.”...... In 1835, the national debt 
of Great Britain, incurred for war purposes, amounted 
to three thousand eight hundred and ninety millions of 
dollars. The interest of this is one hundred and forty- 
two millions, and would furnish her inhabitants with 
the means of education for ten years; that is, she paysa 
yearly interest that would do this...... It is said that 
the volumes by Mrs. Gaskell, promised under the title of 
“Around the Sofa,” will consist chiefly of a reprint of 
scattered stories from magazines. ..... Among the effects 
of the late Smith Tuttle of Fair Haven, there has been 

found an old Phoenix Bank note, dated Feb. 1, 1815, and 
bearing upon its face the following: ‘The Phoenix 

Bank promises to receive of the bearer of this note, ONE 

DOLLAR, in payment for any debt due this bank, except- 
ing for capital stock, or to pay the bearer the specie, two 

years after the termination of the present war.”...... The 

San Francisco Morning Call, in an editorial headed, *‘ Is 

California the poor man’s paradise?” is not cheerful in 

the tone of its remarks. It says California will soon be 

the poor man’s purgatory unless works of utility, such 

as wagon roads, etc., are undertaken to furnish employ- 

ment to distressed laborers...... Legal complaint has 

been made in New York of a new class of Wall Street 

financiers, which is becoming numerous, and an intoler- 
able nuisance. This class consists of certain important 

looking men, generally of a youthful age. who are in the 

habit of hanging about the Merchants’ Exchange, ete., 
for the purpose of passing bogus checks, and doing other 

things of a similar character. 


( 
Foreign utelligener. 
Matters in General. 

It is said that the young emperor of Austria is as eager 
for fight as Louis Napoleon ever was. If pacific relations 
are not established on a firm basis, we may see these two 
emperors personally engaged on the same battle-field.—If 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops from Rome does not 
produce trouble there which the papal troops cannot 
suppress political prophets will be much mistaken.—Slight 
skirmishes between the Austrians and Sardinians on the 
Ticion have been reported.—It is reported that the king 
of Naples has offered to furnish the pope with four bat- 
talions of Swiss troops.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News says that the utter absence of war enthusi- 
asm even in the army is bitterly lamented, and causes 
unfeigned surprise in the imperial circle.—Lord Clyde 
announces that the campaign in which the troops under 
his immediate command have been engaged is closed, and 
that rebellion no longer exists in Oude.—Religious riots 
had occurred in Tragancore. The Nawab of Furruckabad 
had given himself up a prisoner.—The Austrians still 
express their conviction that there will be a revolution 
as soon as the foreign troops are withdrawn from the 
papal dominions.—Mazzini indignantly rejects the prof- 
fered aid of the French emperor to liberate Italy —The 
London Post says that Sir E Bulwer Lytton is about to 
resign his office in the British ministry on account of 
a growing defect in his heariug. He will be made 
a lord.—At the recent Rothschild wedding dinner in 
Paris, it is said there were swallows’ nests from China, 
fish from Russia, reed birds and canvass-back ducks from 
America, bustards from Spain, pheasants from Bohemia, 
entrees of peacocks’ brains, fillets of buffalo hump, and 
salmis of Brazilian parrots. 

A New Dance. 

They have just introduced in Paris a new dance, called 
the ** Pamphlet Polka,” which resembles the ‘ Cham- 
pagne Waltz,” with this difference, that instead of a 
goblet of wine, the dancer holds a pamphlet, which he 
makes believe read, and, as the waltzer must not spill a 
drop of the liquor, so the polka must not turn his eyes 
from the book a single moment—the art consists in mak- 
ing not a single false step. This polka unites two great 
occupations of the day, dancing and politics, and will 
have a success from its oddity. . 
Madame Alboni. 

Alboni finds in the Arsace of Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide ” 
one of her best parts. She is so fut that she can't wear 
male costume in male characters. A French critic thus 
speaks of her in this role: *‘ Albeni looked like a fire- 
man who had just gotten home after a large conflagra- 
tion, and had time enough to slip ona dressing-gown, 
but forgot to take his helmet off bis head. She don't 
look much like a young warrior who has just crushed 
the Scythes, unless indeed she crushed them by sitting 


on their army.” 
An Emperor’s Nephew. 

The nephew of Theodore, empercr of Abyssinia, on a 
visit to the emperor Napoleon, is lodged, with his suite, 
in the convent of the Lazarists’ mission. Among the 
presents he has brought for Louis Napoleon is a huge 
lion skin, a two-edged sickle with an ivory handle set 
with diamonds, two gold bracelets set with large dia- 
monds, and a carpet of black goatskins embroidered with 
gold, and the cipher cf the emperor Theodore in each 
corner. 

Religion in Sweden. 

The revival of evangelical religion in Sweden still goes 
on, and a new step has also lately been taken in the path 
of religious liberty by which the law of 1726 forbidding 
Lutherans to attend any meeting except at the official 
places of worship, has been abolished A new case of 
intolerance, however, has occurred in the prosecution of 
Rechnitrer, a carriage maker, for joining the Baptists. 


Political Pamphlets. 

Kossuth has published at Brussels a pamphlet on the 
approaching war. Its title Is—La Question der Nation- 
alites—V Europe, UV Autriche, et la Hongrie. (The Question 
of Nationalities—Europe, Austria and Hungary). The 
Socialist, Proudhon, has also published a pamphlet en- 
titled— Comment vont les choses en France. Pourquoi 
nous aurons la guerre, si nous avons. (How Matters go 
in France. Why we shall have War, if we have it.) 


Protestantism in France. 

The Annuaire Protestant for 1859 contains the following 
information: The Reformed Church of France possesses 
105 consistories, 1045 places of worship (of which 826 
only are churches), and 1139 schools. The Lutheran 
Church possesses 44 consistories, 403 places of worship, 
of which 344 are churches, 95 of which are submitted to 
the Simultaneum Act (that is, serving both for the Pro- 
testant and Catholic worship), and 699 schools. 


Literature in London, 

Upwards cf 650 periodicals, of various classes, are pub- 
lished in London only, according to a catalogue for 1859. 
Since the appearance of the catalogue for 1858, there 
have been no less than 150 new publications issued in 
London, and at least as many discontinued. The num- 
bers of the different classes are as follows,—207 news- 
papers, 352 monthlies, 6 quarterlies, 81 transactions of 
societies. 


An ancient Relic gone. 

A fire recently destroyed Duxbury Hall at Chorley, 
Lancashire, England, the ancient and stately residence, 
for centuries, of the Standish family, and which had a 
connection with the history of the famous Puritan, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish According to Miles, he was the 
rightful heir to the Standish ‘ lands and livings surrep- 
titiously detained from him.” 


Monument to Byron. 

A movement is on foot to surround the tombstone of 
Byron, at Ilarrow, with a neat iron railing, and subscrip- 
tions are asked for the purpose. It seems that the van- 
dalism of unscrupulous persons, in chipping off pieces of 
the tomb, has been carried so far that a very consider- 
able portion of the inscriptiomis now deficient. 


The French Mint. 

They are very busy at the mint, quat Conti, Paris, 
where Thonnelier’s sixteen little presses, driven by steam, 
pour out mountains of gold and silver coin. Several 
commemorative medals are struck, particularly some in 
honor of the marriage of Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess Clotilde. 


A Wooden Skeleton, 

Mr. Flowers, preparer of anatomical specimens at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, has just finished a 
skeleton of the natural size, of sycamore wood, for the 
king of Ava. This prince is desirous of studying oste- 
ology, and cannot, without losing caste, touch human 
bones. 


Russian Progress. 

The St. Petersburgh correspondent of the Independent 
Belge states that the czar has determined on putting up 
a telegraph from St. Petersburgh to the mouth of the 
Amoor for government purposes. This would be nearly 
half way to the Columbia River. 


Musical Party at Rossini. 

Rossini lately gave a grand musical soiree at which 
many distinguished artistes sang and played. Taglioni, 
the ex-sylphide, executed a dance, in Swiks costume, to 
the air ** Toi que Voiseau ne suivrait pas” (Thou, whom 
the bird could never follow.) 


Literary On Dit. 

The London Star says: ** We are glad to be able to 
state that the differences which have arisen in the Carl- 
ton Club, out of the literary quarrel between Mr Thack- 
eray and Mr. E. Yates, have been settled amicably.” 


Mount Vesuvius. 

The eruption of Vesuvius continues to ravage the lands 
abutting on the mountain, and threatens some of the 
surrounding villages. Severe shocks of earthquake have 
also been experienced in the vicinity. 


The Winter in St. Petersburgh. 

The people of St. Petersburgh say that they never knew 
so mild a winter as that just ended, or so early a spring. 
Several inward bound vessels entered the port of Revel 
as early as February 7th. 


NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


Auicr Learwont: or, A Morner’s Love. By the auther 
of “John Halifax Boston: Mayhew & Baker, 208 
Washington Street. 1859. 

Miss Mulock’s name is a passport to universal success, 

and this interesting story will be read by everybody. 16 

is published in excellent style and sold for 25 cents. 


Bassint's Art or Sixcinc. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., 

277 Washington Street. 

A neatly-printed and strongly-bound 4to volume of 
144 piges, containing Carlo Ba sini’s analytical, physio- 
logical and practical system for the cultivation of the 
voice. It is edited by RK. Storrs Willis, and his emphatic 
endorsement is a guarantee of the high value of the 
work. Every one engaged in learning or teaching music 
should possess acopy. Jt is for sale by all the music 
dealers. 


Wavertey Novers. Epition. Suraron’s 
Davouter, CastLe ete.. Boston: Tickuor 
& Fields. 

These two volumes complete the splendid household 
edition of the Waverley Novels, which must hence- 
forth be the standard one In addition to the two novels 
absve named, it contains an index, glossary, and other 
interesting papers. and is illustrated by an ideal picture, 
and an exqu'site view of Abbotsford. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields have more than fulfilled the expectations raised by 
their announcement of this great literary enterprise, 
and have produced the best edition of Scott's novels ever 
published The punctuality with which the volumes 
have appeared shows the great resources they have at 
command*in their publishing establishment. We are 
happy to learn that this series has met with a large sale, 
and that the demands for it fully keep pace with the 
publishers’ ability to supply the books. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 
N circulation of the PicroriaL makes ita vehicle of ad- 
yertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the Picroriat 
as an advertising medium is. that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

(G Teams FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their pporsar~ ny as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


HOUGHTON 'S OLD STAND. 
GREAT SENSATION. 


EST French Kid Gloves, 63 cents a pair. 

5000 Cambric Banded Collars, from 25 cents to $1. 
Cambric Flouncings from 12 1-2 cents a strip to 50 cts. 
10,000 dozen Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, selling by 


the dozen from 75 cents to $1 62. . 
4000 French Veils, round and square, from 50 cents to 
#2 25 each. 


2000 Cambric Muslin Embroidered setts, just received, 
from $1 25 to $4 50, the best for the price in the city. 
Cambrie Edgings and Insertions. Fresh invoice just 
received. Cheap! 
4000 Dimity Bands. from 6 cents to 25 cents. 
Wide French Trimming Laces. Cheap! 
lond Laces. Cheap' 
d Laces. Very Cheap!! 
Velvet Ribbons. Warranted cheaper than 


8, Ruches. Bonnets, Ribbons, and all 
Millinery articles, at prices which will suit the closest 


buyer. 
Our stock is now and new. 
OPPOSITE TREMONT IIOUSE, BOSTON. 
& BROOKS. 14 
BAKER'S PREMIJM CHOCOLATE. 
& Co.'s 


AND VANILLA Premium 
Cocoa Paste, 


American, Frenen, Tommor 
CuocoLate, PRerareDd Cocoa 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLunte Home THIC AND DIeTE- 
Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND TRacKED Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a centri, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality@end warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
aud persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co, Cincinnati; and by Grocers 


generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 
6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 
BANKING, EXCHANGE, 
—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 


OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


WM. F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


NEW GOODS. 
C. HOLBROOK & Co, 


12 SUMMER STREET, 


Are constantly receiving NEW AND CILOICE STYLES 
of desirable goods suited to the wants of party goers; 
also a great variety of 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, WHITE GOODS, etc., 
Together with a full and very desirable assortment of 


Infants’ Dresses, Skirts, Wrappers, Blan- 
8w kets, Christening Robes, Caps, ete. 13 


MALL BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 
The National Orchestra, a collection of Music, in- 
cluding all the Popular Melodies of the day, arranged 
for Small Bands and Orchestras, consisting of Ist and 2d 
Violins, Flute, Clarionet, Cornet and Bass, by B. A. Bur- 
ditt. Each No. 60 cents. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
15 277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


PARSONS @ GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m 15 NO. 3 WINTER SPREET. 


MEERSCHAUM 
IPFS AND TURES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
4w od No. 68 Washington Street. 


c. Cc. C. 
Coughs! Colds!! Consumption!!! Cured!!!! 
By the timely use of Mrs M. N. Gardner's Indian 
Balsam of Liverwort, the best and most effectually reme- 
dial agent ever offered in all Pulmonary Complaints. 
For sale every where. 3w 4 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
JERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by applying to 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 
Sw. 10 No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 
Something New.---Agents Wanted. 
a USINESS3 honorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
to $30. Small capital required. No hum- 


bug.” For particulars. enclose stamp, and address 
4w A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow. NH. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
RATT'S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to $35. 
Also PRATT’S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $250. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. 8w 11 


THE SUPERB LIKENESS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 


Engraved on steel by H. W. Smith, after the portrait 
from life, is now ready for delivery to subscribers. 

Executed in the highest style of art, it is beyond all- 
question the finest likeness of Mr. Everett extant. 

The following letter from Mr. Everett to the artist, 
gives additional interest to the picture. and will be ap- 
preciated by the subscribers and the public. 

Boston, 8d December. 1858. 

My Dear Str:—I have much pleasure in stating that 
your portrait of me, and Mr. Smith's engraving of it, 
give entire satisfaction to such cf my friends as have 
seen them. 

The portrait, as far as I am a proper judge, seems to 
me highly successful. both in design and execution. It 
comes fully up to the standard of your former works. It 
has been engraved by Mr. Smith with equal fidelity, 
spirit and skill. I remain, sincerely, your friend, 

Epwarp Everett. 

The engraving is respectfully dedicated, by the artist, to 
the ladies of the Mount Vernon Association of the Union, 
and he has announced that one-tenth part of his proceeds of 
sales for the first year, will be paid over in aid of their fund. 


PRICE, $3 00. 


Will be forwarded by mail, securely rolled and encased, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price 
with four postage stamps, or they can be forwarded, 
richly framed, at additional cost of $125 to $5, as or- 
dered,—subscribers paying express charges. 

To CLUBS I make the following liberal terms: 

For $10, and 16 stamps, I will send 4 copies. 
For #20, and 86 stamps, I will send 9 copies, 
securely encased, and postage prepaid. 

Philanthropic young men, and ladies too, are cordially 
invited to interest themselves in procuring and forward- 
ing subscriptions. 

A few India proof impressions with Mr. Everett's 
autograph attached, can be had at $5 each. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED immediately in all cities and 
towns of the Union. For terms, which are unusually 
liberal, apply by letter (enclosing stamp to pay return 
postage). to. 


MW. LEAVITT, 
387 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
(OG Standard works, popular books, engravings and 
publications of all kinds, furnished at Jowest prices. se- 
curely packed, and forwarded by mail or express to any 
part of the United States. 
Orders should be accompanied with the cash. 2w 15 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM 
VITA, 
A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


1. extracts, requiring only to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public, it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and nauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles 81. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country, free from postage. 

F. J LAFORME, Sole Agent, at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass, and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 1b 


Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


TPNILE late Rev. Dr. LEONARD WOODS, Abbott Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Andover, Magss., wrote: 
**Gentlemen,—From a long use of the Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam in my family circle and among theological 
students, I regard it as a safe and efficacious medicine.” 
Owing to an unprecederited sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations, against which the public are cautioned. 
Inquire for the article by its wHoLB NAMB, 
* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO.. Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants generally. Price, large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. lielw3m 11 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 


'P\YPES for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
RAL DEPOSITORY OF PRINTING MATERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cash or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 


(> The well known and highly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO THIS FOUNDRY, is 
constantly gaining favor with Printers and Publishers 

ELECTROLY PING.—Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
paper Headings, ete , copied by this beautiful process, in 
a superior manner and at low rates. eowbt 9 


BOLLS, 


i torments of Job seem to be uncommonly 
prevalent at the present time. Like the volcano, 
boils give issue to the foul and fiery contents of the deep 
interior. Ilow much better is it to remove the causes of 
such suffering by stimulating the absorbents to healthy 
activity through the agency of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
and to change the disordered secretions into health-giv- 
ing elements. 15 


ERRY'S MUSEUM, YOUTITS CABINET, PAR- 
4 LEY'S MAGAZINE, TILE SCILOOLFELLOW: All 
of these popu'ar periodicals for youth are now consolida- 
ted, and continued under the title of Merry’s Museum. 
The Boston agency for the Museum is at No. 128 Wash- 
ington Street, at the same place where Parley’s Magazine 
was formerly published. Subscriptions received at one 
DOLLAR per year, Or TEN CENTS per number. A_ portrait 
of the veritable Peter Parley appears in the January 
number for 1850. Address orders to H. W. SWETT & 
Co , Booksellers and Newsdealers, 128 Washington Street, 
Joston, Mass 2w 15 


1 EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will send 
, for a whole year, to any person who forwards us S33, 
Billouw’s Pictorial, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, 
and Baliou's Dollar Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in 
each number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass 


pay for One Year's Board and Tuition in 
OU the English Department of the Flushing Fe- 
male College. at Flushing. |. 1. Address 

eow5t. Rev. H. GILDER, A. M. 


LADD, WEBSTER & Co. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


NO. 17 SUMMER STREET, 
OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH, 
13 BOSTON. 


BOSTON DAILY LEDGER 
FOR 1859. 
MORNING AND EVENING EDITIONS. 


T]\HE Proprietors of the BOSTON DAILY LEDGER 

are not insensible to their obligations to the public 
for tlie generous manner in which they have been sus- 
tained in their efforts to establish 


AN INDEPENDENT PENNY PRESS 
in Boston,—free from all political control, and above the 
-influence of Sectional or Party interests. 


With a full Editorial Corps 


at our command, the LepGer will continue, as before, to 
diseuss freely those political topics which come up from 
time to time for general consideration with a regard only 
to the interests of the people of the whole Union. No 
man or number of men, no party or party influence, 
shall control the editorial columns. But while political 
corruption shall have no quarter, public men whose 
labors are consecrated to an advancement of the People’s 
interests, shall receive our hearty co-operation and sup- 
port. Prominent in this position we now find one of our 
ablest statesmen, Srepuen A. Dove as, setting his face 
against political corruption. The Lepcer was the first 
daily paper in Boston to endorse his independent aud 
statesmanlike course, and while his labors are exerted for 
the public good, he shall have our hearty support. 
The department of 


Telegraphic Intelligence 
will continue to be full and complete in both the Morn- 
ing and the Evening Editions; and as the paper is print- 
ed on one of 
Hoe’s Fast Presses, 

we are enabled to keep our columns open for the receipt 
of news to the very latest hour before the departure of 
the mails. 


In the Reporting Department 


a strong force is always employ ed, affording very full and 
reliable Court Reports, Reviews of the Markets, Reports 
of Public Meetings, Lectures, Theatrical and Musical 
matters. 

To render the Lepcrr 


An Acceptable Family Paper 


has been the aim of the proprietors, and the best evi- 
dence of their success is its popularity in the family cir- 
cle. Advertisements of an objectionable character are 
never published in its columns, and the employment of 
low or loose expressions is never permitted in any depart- 
ment of the paper. 

The LepGer ccntains a 


Larger Amount of Reading Matter 


than any other Penny paper in the country, affording 
ample space for a daily record of everything of impor- 
tance that is transpiring in the busy world. 


TERMS OF THE LEDGER: 

Single copies One Cent; Weekly subscription to Car- 
riers, Six Cents. Mail subscribers THres DoLLars per 
annum in advance. The Morning Edition is published 
and mailed at an early hour; the 1 and 21-2 o'clock 
P. a Editions are posted in season for the afternoon 
mails. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Circulating as the LEDGER does, extensively through 
all the New England States, as well as other parts of the 
country. it is one ef the very best mediums of advertis- 
ing to be found in the United States,—while the terms 
are as low as in many journals with not half the circu- 
lation. 


Counting Room,........ No. 18 State Street. 
Printing Office,..... No. 4 Williams Court. 


A. M. LAWBENCE & Co., 
4 PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


NDIAN EMMENAGOGUE A newand safe medicine 
designed expressly for females, and warranted to cor- 
rect periodical obstructions from all the various causes 
that arise, and money refunded in case of failure. No 
quack medicine. but sold by a regularly educated phy- 
sician of nineteen years’ successful practice, who furnish- 
es a large number of eminent physicians and clergymen 
as testimcnials of character. Sold only at Remedial 
Institute, No 12 Suffolk Place, Boston, and No. 28 Union 
Street, Providence. Pamphlet on disease of women sent 

free on receipt of stamp, to 
4w 13 Dr Hl. N MATTISON, as above. 


NY person (Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, 
possessing a sinall capital of from $3 to 87, can en- 
ter into an easy and respectable business, by which from 
$5 to S10 per day can be realized. For particulars, ad- 
dress. (with stamp). W.R. ACTON & Co. 
4w 12 41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
reulers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches, biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for S82 a year, and for 
sale every where for FOUR CENTS per copy. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


ABORN, 
MATTER, NO. 95 WASHINGTON ST. 
14 NEW SPRING STYLES OF HATS NOW READY. 4w 


NEW GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ DRESS GOODS, 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Batou’s Buitpine, 24 Winter Street. 


SILKS! SILKS!! 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT IN NEW STYLES OF 
CHOICE GOOoODs, 
Which we offer at our usual Low Prices. 
S. J. WILCOX & CO., 

Batiou’s Buipine, 24 Winter Street. 


BAREGE ROBES. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 
S.J. WILCOX & Cos, 
Batiou’s 24 Winter Streer. 


S. J. WILCOX & Co., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ SPRING GARMENTS. 


In New Styles, and of the most thorough 


MAKE AND FINISH. 
Battou’s Buitpine, 24 Winter Street. 


LADIES’ CLOAKING, 
In great variety, and of New Material. 
8S. J. WILCOX & CO., 


Batiou’s Bumpinc, No 24 Winter Street. 


PARASOLS! PARASOLS!! 
A FULL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUB ORDER, 
BY THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 
Batiou’s Bumpine, No. 24 WinTER STREET. 


BOYS’ WEAR GOODS. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT MAY NOW BE FOUND 
AT 
S.J. WILCOX & COWS, 


Batiovu’s Burtpine, No. 24 Winter STREET. 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TE ULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Bexes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimers, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Nete Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices on all jobs exceeding S20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at 149 1-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly oppcsite tLe — Church. 

m. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
REMEDY has con:mended itself to the 
most favorable opinion @ all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing ard curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covens, Cotps, INFLUENZA, Sore 
THROAT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LuNGs, BRoncuitis, WHOoP- 
no Coven, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 


instances has succumbed to its influence when all other - 


known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexvine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 3m. 


TO THE LADIES. 


N.S. DEARBORN, 
CARD ENGRAVER, 
24 SCHOOL STREET, 

Just opened, a new and beautiful assortment of Plain 
and Fancy Tinted NOTE PAPERS, comprising the latest 
Parisian styles, with ENVELOPES to match. Ladies are 
particularly invited to examine this assortment, as the 
patterns are the most elegant ever seen in the city. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of CAKE 
BOXES, and the best quality of WEDDING STATION- 
ERY. 4w 13 


MATTRESSES 
Of best Curled Hair, Live Geese Feathers, Steam 
Purified, Beds and Bedding. 
PEWS Lined and Cnshioned. Mattresses and Beds 
renovated in a superior manner by 


JAMES H. HALLETT, 
lle4w3m 16 Dock Square & 31 Faneuil Hall Square,Boston. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 12 


W ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 

and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisder. 


Rerer TO PrcToRIAL. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A MEXICAN CENTURION. 


ANCIENT MEXICAN COSTUMES. 

Both the figures on this page, illustrative of ancient Mexican costumes, 
are curious and interesting, but that representing the ill-fated Montezuma is 
articularly so, as it claims an authenticity to which we shall soon allude. 

Sverything that relates to Mexican history is particularly interesting to us 
who dwell on the same continent, whose banners have followed in the path 
of Cortez, and whose peculiar relations with that portion of North America 
may at no distant day becomeeven more intimate. In the opinion of many 
persons its old inhabitants were superior to those by whom they were con- 
quered. With the exception of human sacrifices and anthropophagy, the 
usages of the Mexican people and their laws were just and equitable. It 
may be affirmed that the conquered were more civilized, more honest and 
better educated than the conquerors, and if the natives were compelled to 
resort to a thousand stra\eems to fight their adversaries, it was because 
they were unacquainted with gunpowder and iron. Historians have pre- 
sented portraits of the Emperor Montezuma, each according to the plan and 
purpose of his work, but no one has depicted the man and his character with 
more justice than Clavijero. During his imprisonment in one of his pal- 

, aces, which was occupied by the Spanish chiefs, Mocteuczoma (for thus his 
name was written) received as presents from Cortez several trinkets manu- 
factured by a Florentine artist, who had some talent as a painter, and whose 
name was Perino Cornaro. Cortez conceived the idea of having him paint the 
portrait of the emperor of life size, and in oil, on a large cedar table. The 
engraving on this page is a faithful copy of this curious work. On the plate 
which forms the diadem will be noticed the double eagle of Charles V., 
which seems to prove that this ornament had been specially manufactur- 
ed for Mocteuczoma. The two little figures which are placed on each side 
of the jewel of the belt, are also of Florentine workmanship, but the rest of 
the costume is of Mexican workmanship. The mantle and tunic are made of 
a tissue of feathers, and the body, which resembles a cuirass, is of mother- 
ot-pearl elaborately wrought. The original picture is the property of a 
Frenchman named Belmare, who has vainly endeavored to obtain permis- 
sion to remove it from Mexico. After the conquest, the picture was lost 
during the terrible scenes of the “sad night” (noche triste). Some caciques 
obtained possession of it and carefully preserved it. In 1830 it was confid- 
ed to a Mr. Frederic Wauthier, to be cleaned and varnished, and at this pe- 
-riod was copied by Mr. de Waldeck, who was preparing his history of the 
Aztecs, illustrated and translated from the manuse ripts—or rather picture 
writings in his possession. The Mexican manuscripts previous to and for 
years after the conquest, were painted on paper fabricated from the fibres of 
the agave, called metle. Before painting on this paper it received a coat of 
white, which was burnished with a smooth stone when the color was dry. 
But for genealogies, plans of property or geographical maps, the paper did 
not receive this preparation. Deer-skin and manta (cotton) served for 
very large maps. These works show that the Mexicans were not ignorant 
or unenlightened. Prescott says that “the paper manufactured from the 
Agave American, or maguey, 80 common in Mexico, when properly dressed 
and polished, is ‘said to have been more soft and beautiful than parchment. 
Some of the specimens still existing, exhibit their original freshness, and 
the paintings on them retain their brilliancy of colors. They were some- 
times done up into rolls, but more frequently into volumes, of moderate 
size, in which the paper was shut up like a folding screen, with a leaf or tab- 
let of wood at each extremity, that gave the whole when closed, the appear- 
ance ofa book. The length of the strips was determined only by convenience. 
As the pages might be read and referred to separately, this form had obvious 
advantages over the rolls of the ancients. At the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards great quantities of these manuscripts were treasured up in the 
country. Numerous persons were employed in painting, and the dexterity 
of their operations excited the astonishment of the conquerors. Unfortu- 
nately, this was mingled with other and unworthy feelings. They were 
looked on as magic scrolls; and were regarded in the same light with the 
idols and tem — as the sy mbols of a pestilent superstition, that must be 
extirpated. The first archbishop of Mexico, Don Juan de Zumarraga—a 
name that should be as immortal as that of Omar—collected these paintings 
from every quarter, especially from Tezcuco, the most cultivated capital in 

Anahuac, and the great depository of the national archives. He then caused 
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them to be piled up in a “‘ mountain-heap,”—as it is 
called by the wate § writers themselves—in the market- 
place of Tlatelolco, and reduced them to ashes! His 
greater countryman, Archbishop Ximenes, had celebra- 
ted a similar auto da-fe of Arabic manuscripts, in Gra- 
nada, some twenty years before. Never did fanaticism 
achieve two more signal triumphs, than by the annihila- 
tion of so many curious monuments of human ingenuity 
and learning ! 

“ The unlettered soldiers were not slow in imitating the 
example of their prelate. Every chart and volume 
which fell into their hands was wantonly destroyed ; so 
that when the scholars of a later and more enlightened 
age anxiously sought to recover some of the memorials 
of civilization, nearly all had — and the few sur- 
viving were jealously hidden by the natives. Through 
the indefatigable labors of a private individual, how- 
ever, a considerable collection was eventually deposited 
in the archives of Mexico ; but was so little heeded 
there, that some were plundered, others decayed piece- 
meal from damp and mildews, and others, again, were 
used as waste paper! We contemplate with indignation 
the cruelties inflicted by the early conquerors. But in- 
dignation is qualified with contempt, when we see them 
thus ruthlessly trampling out the spark of knowledge, 
the common boon and property of all mankind. We 
may well doubt which has the strongest claim to civili- 
zation, the victor or the vanquished.”’ The smaller en- 
graving on this page represents a Mexican Centurion, 
or chief of a hundred men. This figure is covered with 
a jaguar's hide, and the casque is of wood covered with 
the skin of the animal’s head. The sort of cuirass he 
wears is lined in the inside with quilted cotton, so thick 
as to resist the sharp point of a pilte The instrument 
this chief carries in his right hand is a strong staff of 
wood, incrusted longitudinally with plates of obsidian 
(marmor obsidianum ), in the Mexican language #zt/’; the 
weapon itself is called tepuzmacquauitl.  “ The dress of 
the higher warriors,” says Prescott, “was picturesque 
and often magnificent. Their bodies were covered with 
a close vest of quilted cotton, so thick as to be impene- 
trable to the light missiles of Indian warfare. This 
garment was so light and serviceable that it was adopted 
by the Spaniards. The wealthier chiefs sometimes wore, 
instead of this cotton mail, a cuirass made of their 
plates of gold and silver. Over it was thrown a surcoat 
of the gorgeous feather-work in which they excelled. 
Their helmets were sometimes of wood, fashioned like 
the heads of wild animals, and sometimes of silver, on 
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the top of which waved a panache of variegated plumes, 
sprinkled with precious stones and ornaments of gold, 
Tney also wore collars, bracelets and ear-rings of the 
same rich materials. Their armies were divided into 
bodies of eight thousand men; and these, again, into 
companies of three or four hundred, each with its own 
commander. The national standard, which has been 
compared to the ancient Roman, displayed, in its em- 
broidery of gold and feather-work, their armorial ensigns 
of the state. These were significant of its name which, 
as the names of both persons and places were borrowed 
from some material object, was easily expressed by hiero- 
glyphical symbols. The companies and the great chiefs 
had also their appropriate banners and devices, and the 
gaudy hues of their many-colored plumes gave a daz- 
zling splendor to the spectacle. Their tactics were such 
as belong to a nation with whom war, though a trade, is 
not elevated to the rank of a science. They advanced 
singing, and shouting their war-cries, briskly charging 
the enemy, as rapidly retreating, and making use of am- 
buscades, sudden surprises, and the light skirmish of 
guerilla ‘warfare. Yet their discipline was such as to 
draw forth the encomiums | of the Spanish conquerors. 
‘A beautiful sight it was,’ says one of them, ‘to see 
them set out on their march, all moving forward so gaily, 
and in so admirable order!’ In battle, they did not seek 
to kill their enemies, so much as to take them prisoners ; 
and they never scalped, like the North American 
tribes. The valor of a warrior was estimate 


number of his prisoners, and no ransom large 
enough to save the dev oted captive. Their myFiry code 
bore the same stern features as their other Diso- 


bedience of orders was punished with death. It was 
death, also, for a soldier to leave his colg&, to attack the 
enemy before the signal was evel: to plunder 
another’s booty or prisoners Que o! the last Tez-ucan 
princes, in the spirit of an ancient Roman, put his two 
sons to death—after having cured their wounds —fur vi- 
olating the last mentioned law, must not omit to no- 
tice here an institution, the in tion of which, in the 
old world, is ranked amo e beneficient fruits of 
Christianity. Hospitals waBestablished in the princi- 
pal cities, for the cure of sick, and the permanent 
refuge of the disabled soldiers; and surgeons were 
placed over them ‘ who were so far better than those of 
Europe,’ says an old @ironicler, ‘that they did not pro- 
tract the cure, in order to increase the pay.’”” ‘The con- 
quest of Mexico exhibited fanaticism and yeni | 
the invaders, and patriotism and heroism by the invad 
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